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WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAYABOUT 

HIGHWAYS  AND 
HIGHWAY  TRANSPORTATION 

By  GEORGE  R.  CHATBURN 
University  of  Nebraska 


“Contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  relating  to  (highway  transportation  and  its  place  in 
the  ultimate  system  of  transportation  in  which  all  agencies  shall  be  correlated.” — Railway  Age. 

“All  the  fascination  of  the  explorer  and  adventurer  are  presented  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader.” — Newark  Call. 

“A  veritable  mine  of  information.  As  a  work  of  reference,  it  stands  in  a  class  by  itself.” — 
Rochester  Democrat  Chronicle. 

“Easy  to  read,  interesting  and  succeeds  in  popularizing  a  technical  subject.” — Walton  Asso¬ 
ciation  Bulletin. 

“A  simply  written,  highly  informing  and  remarkably  accurate  treatise.  The  work  of  a  trained 
technician,  and  as  likely  to  be  in  demand  by  the  business  head  seeking  guidance  in  this  field  as 
by  the  man  in  the  street.” — Boston  Transcript . 

“As  interesting  as  a  novel,  and  packed  with  information  of  vital  importance  to  everyone 
wtho  walks,  rides,  drives  or  motors  over  our  highways.  .  .  .  this  super-excellent  treatise.”  — 
Hartford  Courant. 

“Should  prove  a  handy  and  authentic  reference  manual  on  roads  and  transportation  to  of¬ 
ficials,  lawmakers  and  citizens  generally.” — Kansas  City  Star. 

“Will  specially  appeal  to  readers  who  direct  their  interest  to  national  needs  and  national  prob¬ 
lems.” — Washington  Post. 

“Mr.  Ghatburn  is  a  well-known  authority  on  (highway  engineering.” — Publishers’  Weekly. 

“A  book  for  everyone  who  uses  roads  or  finds  their  history,  construction  and  development 
of  interest.” — American  City  Magazine. 

“Every  good  citizen  in  the  United  States  should  read  this  book.” — Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce. 

“A  practical  treatise  on  one  of  the  most  complex  and  pressing  problems  now  facing  Amer¬ 
ica.” — City  Manager  Magazine. 

“Invaluable  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  public  highways,  and  especially  of  those 
who  make  use  of  them  for  touring  purposes.”- — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

“Interesting  and  important  for  the  research  worker  as  well  as  for  the  lay  reader.” — Harvard 
Business  Revieiv. 

“Abook  with  which  every  teacher  in  city  and  country  should  be  acquainted.”— Journal  of 
Education. 

“A  practical  manual  by  an  authority.” — Review  of  Reviews. 

472  pages.  Illustrations  and  diagrams,  8  vo.  $3.00 
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The  Woman  of  Knockaloe 


By  Hall  Caine 

Author  of  “The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me,”  “The  Christian,”  etc. 

A  poignantly  beautiful  novel  of  a  great  love,  frustrated  at  every  turn  by  humanity’s  most  acute 
problem  today.  “In  my  opinion  the  most  powerful  and  dramatic  story  he  has  written,”  says  a.  prom¬ 
inent  critic.  “Truly  a  masterpiece,”  says  another.  $1.75 


Anthony  Dare 

By  Archibald  Marshall 


Author  of  “The  Squire’s  Daughter,”  “The  Honor  of  the  Clintons,”  etc. 

Clean,  entertaining  fiction  in  this  story  of  a  young  man  carving  out  his  career.  Much  of  the  novel  is 
placed  in  London,  but  there  are  scenes  laid  in  the  rural  England  Mr.  Marshall  knows  so  well  and 
pictures  with  such  simple  beauty.  $2.00 


Oliver  October 


The  Lengthened  Shadow 


By  GEORGE  BARR  McCTJTCHEON 

Author  of,  “ Graustark ,”  "Viola  Gwyn,”  etc. 

“The  culminating  swirl  of  startling  situations  will 
assuredly  keep  the  reader’s  interest  at  a  high  degree 
of  excitement.” — New  York  Times.  $2.00 

College  Days 

By  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 

Author  of  "Nonsense  Novels,”  etc. 

Laugh  with  Leacock  at  the  funny  side  of  college  life 
in  this  volume  of  humorous  essays  and  verses.  $1.25 

The  Dancing  Star 

By  BERTA  RUCK 

Author  of  “His  Official  Fiancee,”  etc. 

A  little  dancer  faces  the  choice  between  love  and  the 
art  which  is  her  career.  Her  story  is  told  with  the 
wholesome  entertainment  one  always  expects  from 
Berta  Ruck.  $2.00 

Black  Beauty 

By  ANNA  SEWELL 

One  of  the  best  loved  of  children’s  books  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  edition  with  full-page  illustrations  in  color  and  in 
black  and  white  by  Katharine  Pyle.  $2.50 

The  Boys’  Book  of 
Buccaneers 

By  A.  HYATT  VERRILL 

Author  of  "The  Boys’  Book  of  Whalers,”  etc. 
Romantic  tales,  that  are  historically  accurate,  of  the 
roving  pirates  who  once  terrorized  the  seas. 

Illustrated,  $2.00 


By  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE 

Author  of  " The  Beloved  Vagabond,”  etc. 

“I  do  not  remember  one  of  his  novels  as  intriguing  in 
plot  or  more  deft  in  workmanship.  It  is  Locke  all 
over,  but  with  an  added  strength.” — Coningsby  Dawson 
in  The  International  Book  Renew.  $2.00 

The  Garden  of  God 

By  H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE 

Author  of  "The  Blue  Lagoon,”  etc. 

At  last  a  sequel  to  “The  Blue  Lagoon.”  “Miles  be¬ 
yond  the  ordinary  South  Sea  Island  adventure  story. 
Stackpoole’s  hand  has  lost  none  of  its  cunning.” — 
Grant  Overton.  $2.00 

Stranger  Things 

By  MILDRED  CRAM 

Remarkably  good  short  stories  by  an  American  writer. 
One  of  them  was  featured  in  the  O.  Henry  Memorial 
Prize  Volume,  and_ another  was  an  “honor”  story  in 
O’Brien’s  “Best  Short  Stories.”  $2.00 

Audacious  Ann 

By  ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 

Every  girl  reader  will  be  delighted  with  the  story  of 
Ann,  the  despair  of  her  teachers,  but  loved  by  all 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  '  $2.00 

Right  Guard  Grant 

By  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR 

Another  rousing  story  in  the  “Football  Series”  so 
popular  with  boys.  $t-75 


Typee 

By  Herman  Melville 

Another  great  classic  by  the  author  of  “Moby  Dick,”  illustrated  by  Mead  Schaeffer. _  The  Chief 
of  the  Juvenile  Division  of  the  St.  Paul  Public  Library  wrote  Mr.  Schaeffer  concerning  his  illus¬ 
trations  for  “Moby  Dick” :  “Your  work  has  given  new  life  to  Melville’s  books.  In  the  new  edition 
we  now  have  long  waiting  lists  of  anxious  readers.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your  ability  to 
interpret  the  spirit  of  the  author’s  work  as  well  as  being  able  to  make  very  beautiful  pictures.”  $3.50 


The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor 

By  W.  Clark  Russell 

Another  famous  tale  to  which  Mead  Schaeffer  has  contributed  his  splendid  color  illustrations.  $3.00 
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SNYTHERGEN I 


By  Hal  Garrott 


With  more  than  40  illustrations,  in  color  and  black- 
and-white  by  Dugald  Walker. 

8vo.  $2.50  net.  Postage  extra 

The  boy  whose  adventures  are  celebrated  in  this  volume  will, 
we  very  heartily  believe,  be  given  jit  once  the  keys  to  that  city 
wherein  are  found  the  best-loved  companions  of  childhood. 

For  never  was  there  a  jollier  little  fellow — although  little  is 
scarcely  the  word — than  this  Snythergen,  and  never  were  there  adventures  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  delight  a  child  than  the  tale  of  how  he  grew  first  so  very  round  and  later  so 
very  tall  that  he  could  not  remain  at  home  any  longer,  but  was  obliged  to  live  in  the 
forest  and  to  become  a  tree.  In  the  forest  lived  Squeaky,  the  pig,  and  Sancho,  the 
goldfinch,  and  the  three  became  the  best  of  friends.  The  strangest  things  happened  to 
them  there,  but  what  they  were  you  must  read  the  book  to  discover.  Here,  we  say 
without  hesitation,  is  a  new  children's  classic.  Snythergen  is  the  most  lovable  of  heroes ; 
and  to  him,  unquestionably,  belongs  a  place  in  that  golden  company  of  such  favorites  as 
Alice,  the  Water  Baby,  Pinnocchio,  and,  in  our  own  day,  Dr.  Dolittle. 


FAIRY  TALES 
FROM  THE  ORIENT 

Bp  Frederick.  H.  Martens 

With  illustrations  in  color  and  black 
and  white  by  GEORGE  HOOD. 

Mr.  Martens,  well  known  both  as  a 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  as  one  of 
the  best  informed  students  of  folk  lore, 
has  drawn  from  the  inexhaustible  store 
of  folk-tales  for  the  material  contained  in 
this  charming  volume.  These  tales  come 
from  almost  every  country  of  the  East; 
there  are  magic  histories  from  Arabia, 
jeweled  legends  from  Persia  and  India, 
marvels  from  Syria,  Armenia,  or  the  jun¬ 
gles  of  Cambodia,  together  with  tales  of 
flower  and  fountain  from  China  and 
Japan.  It  is  a  rich  assortment  that  Mr. 
Martens  offers  us;  but  he  has  exercised 
the  utmost  care  in  avoiding  subjects  too 
frank  or  too  grotesque  to  be  suited  to  chil¬ 
dren,  and  in  presenting  them  simply  and 
with  delicacy.  8vo.  $2.50  net.  Postage  extra 


FAIRY  TALES 
FROM  FAR  AWAY 

By  Frederick  H.  Martens 

With  illustrations  in  color  and  black 
and  white  by  da  Loria  Norman 

The  tales  in  this  volume  come  from  every 
land  and  every  age,  but  most  of  them  are 
new  to  American  children.  Here  are  such 
delightful  and  ageless  fancies  as  the  story 
of  the  Yboumbouni’s  Tail,  The  Princess 
Who  Turned  into  Raw  Cotton,  Reinald 
the  Wonder  Child,  and  many  others  se¬ 
lected  from  the  rich  store  of  fairy  litera¬ 
ture.  Of  the  thirty-seven  tales  in  this 
volume,  the  majority  are  folk-tales;  no 
one  knows  who  first  invented  them.  A 
few  are  art  ’  fairy-tales,  written  by  men 
and  women  with  a  gift  for  story-telling. 
In  all  of  them,  the  editor  believes,  will  be 
found  some  little  lesson  of  bravery,  devo¬ 
tion,  generosity  or  kindliness,  which  will 
make  them  not  only  enjoyable  but  inspir¬ 
es-  8vo.  $2.50  net.  Postage  extra 
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Main  Currents 
in  19th  Century  Literature 

by  GEORGE  BRANDES 

After  having  been  out  of  print  and  at  a  premium  for  more  than  ten  years,  this  great 
study,  the  masterwork  of  George  Brandes,  is  at  last  available.  We  are  publishing  it  in 
conjunction  with  William  Heinemann  of  London,  and  750  sets  are  allotted  to  the  American 
public.  In  six  volumes,  in  handsome  and  substantial  binding,  boxed — net  $18.00. 


Autobiography 


MY  UNIVERSITY  DAYS 

by  Maxim  Gorky 
$3-oo 

MY  CRYSTAL  BALL 

by  Elisabeth  Marbury 
$3-oo 

HAUNCH,  PAUNCH  and  JOWL 

Anonymous 

$3-oo 

A  PREFACE  TO  LIFE 

by  Edwin  Justus  Mayer 

$2.50 

Biography 


STRENUOUS  AMERICANS 

by  R.  F.  Dibble 

Illustrated — $3.00 

Drama 


VAN  LOON’S 

‘The 


Art 


ART 


DECLASSEE  &  OTHER  PLAYS 

by  Zoe  Akins 
$2.00 

JEALOUSY  &  OTHER  PLAYS 

by  Mikhail  Artzybasheff 

$2.00 


Ntarly 

200  illustrations 
Uniform  with 

The  STORY 
of  MANKIND 

$5.00 


A  PRIMER  of  MODERN 

by  Sheldon  Cheney 
About  100  Illustrations— $5.00 

ON  MAKING  AND 
COLLECTING  ETCHINGS 

Written  by  authorities  for  The  Print 
Society  of  England. 
Illustrated— $4.00 

Poetry 

The  Poems  of 
CHARLES  COTTON 

Edited  by  John  Beresford 
The  first  complete  collection  of  the 
works  of  this  noted  17th  century  poet. 

$4-oo 

AGAINST  THIS  AGE 

by  Maxwell  Bodenheim 
$i-7S 

IN  EXILE 

by  John  Cournos 
Author  of  “The  Mask,”  “The  Wall,” 
“Babel.”  $1.50 

Of  American  Interest 

The  Thomas  Jefferson  Bible 

Edited  by  C.  E.  Jackson 

$2.50  8® 

THESE  UNITED  STATES 

by  Noted  American  Writers 
Edited  by  Ernest  Gruening 


Travels  in  ARABIA  DESERTA 


by  G.  M.  DOUGHTY 


Under  the  caption  of  “A  Half  Lost  Classic”  The  London  Times  dwelt  upon  the  re¬ 
issue  of  this  work  as  the  outstanding  publishing  event  of  many  seasons.  Now  this  rarest 
of  modern  masterpieces  is  given  to  America,  in  an  edition  identical  with  the  original 
English  issue  except  for  binding,  and  at  a  third  of  the  original  price. 

Two  volumes,  boxed,  illustrated.  $17.50 
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BOOKS  ON  IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS 

ECLIPSES  OF  THE  SUN.  By  S.  A.  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Director  of  the  Leander  McCormick  Observatory.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xviii+425,  profusely 
illustrated.  $3.85  net. 

This  timely  account  of  solar  eclipses  by  an  eminent  astronomer  opens  up  to  the  general  reader  an  important  and 
fascinating  subject.  It  tells  the  history  of  eclipses,  their  causes,  how  they  are  predicted,  the  methods  of  making 
scientific  observations  and  the  extremely  interesting  and  important  information  thus  obtained. 

RECENT  CHANGES  IN  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  THEORY.  By  John  W.  Burgess, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,  Columbia  University.  i2mo, 
cloth,  pp.  xi+115.  $1.75  net. 

“Is  Our  Republic  in  Decline?’’  is  the  startling  question  asked  by  Professor  Burgess  in  this  little  volume  and 

every  thoughtful  American  should  read  his  answer.  It  is  a  solemn  warning,  based  on  a  careful  study  of  present 

day  tendencies  in  government,  that  we  are  gradually  drifting  away  from  the  fundamental  constitutional  principles 
on  which  our  government  was  founded. 

HERBERT  LEVI  OSGOOD,  An  American  Scholar.  By  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  Assistant  Professor  of 

History,  Columbia  University.  With  portrait.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  167.  $2.00  net. 

An  intimate  account  of  the  life  of  a  distinguished  American  historian  who  was  the  acknowledged  authority  on 
the  American  colonies. 

GREEK  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT.  By  La  Rue  Van  Hook,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Barnard 
College,  Columbia  University.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  ix-f-295,  ill.  $3.50  net. 

A  complete  survey  of  Hellenic  culture  and  of  th«  influences  moulding  the  Greek  community.  The  clearer 

light  which  the  discoveries  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  thrown  on  the  ancient  world  makes  this  revaluation  a 
study  of  importance.  The  work  contains  an  extensive  bibliography.  Illustrated  with  photogravures  anji  maps. 

MARXISM  VERSUS  SOCIALISM.  By  Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch,  Professor  of  Economic  History, 
Columbia  University.  i2tno,  cloth,  pp.  xvi-f-298.  $2,00  net. 

This  authoritative  comparison  of  the  principles  of  Karl  Marx  with  those  of  present  day  socialism  is  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject. 

f'AllllTllllQ  I T n  1  v rAimtlir  Pl*OCC  PUBLISHERS  These  books  may  be  ordered  from 

V/UllllftlLPlCl  U11I  Vtil  ally  ritSS  NEW  YORK  ANY  BOOKSHOP  or  direct  through 

Columbia  University  Press  Bookstore,  Sales  Distributors,  2960  Broadway,  New  York 

Also  Through  THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


McClurg’s — 


the  first  wholesale 
book  house  in  the  country  to  establish  and  conduct 
a  separate  department  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
special  interests  of  Public  Libraries,  Schools,  Colleges 
and  Universities.  We  specialize  in  library  service. 
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NEW  PRACTICAL  BOOKS 

Diesel  Engines— Marine  and  Stationary 

By  EN'SIGN  DAVID1  L.  JONES,  U.  S.  Navy.  The  most  complete,  thoroughly  practical,  and  up  to 
date  treatise  on  the  Diesel  Engine  ever  published.  This  book  treats  on  the  Construction  and  Operation 
of  all  Diesel  Engines  including  those  built  in  this  country.  It  explains  their  troubles,  remedies, 
practical  tests,  thermodynamics,  etc. 

This  book  is  not  too  technical  for  the  practical  operating  engineer  nor  too  elementary  for  the 
designer.  It  is  an  incomparable  work  of  reference,  every  part  of  the  Diesel  Engine  being  described  in 
a  thorough,  practical  manner.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated  with  drawings  of  working  parts  and 
detail  engravings.  500  Pages.  450  Engravings.  Nearly  Ready!  Price,  ?5.oo 

Henley’s  222  Radio  Circuit  Designs 

A  complete  and  up-to-date  collection  of  modern  Receiving  and  Transmitting  Hook-Ups 

By  JOHN  E.  ANDERSON,  A.B.,  M.A.,  ARTHUR  C.  MILLS  AND  ELMER  H.  LEWIS.  This 
new  book  treats  on  the  subject  in  an  entirely  different  and  novel  way,  as  it  is  the  only  book  that  gives 
the  complete  electrical  design  of  the  circuits  as  well  as  the  circuit  diagrams. 

It  surpasses  all  other  books  in  the  scope  of  its  subject  matter,  in  the  simplicity  and  novelty  of 
presentation,  and  in  thoroughness  of  detail.  256  Pages.  278  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  Price,  $1.00 


Locomotive  Catechism 

By  Robert  Grimshaw.  The  1923  REVISED  AND 
ENLARGED  EDITION,  JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS. 
Answers  over  four  thousand  questions  about  Steam  and 
Electric  Locomotives,  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Brakes.  Spe¬ 
cially  helpful  to  all  preparing  for  an  examination.  You 
can  get  more  valuable,  up-to-date  information  from  this 
book,  and  get  it  more  quickly  and  easily,  than  from  any 
other  source.  900  Pages.  500  Illus.  Price,  $4.00 

Self-Taught  Mechanical  Drawing 
and  Elementary  Machine  Design 

By  F.  L.  Sylvester,  M.E.,  with  additions  by  Erik  Oberg. 
A  practical  treatise  comprising  the  first  principles  of 
geometric  and  mechanical  drawing,  workshop  mathematics, 
mechanics,  strength  of  materials  and  the  calculation  and 
design  of  machine  details,  compiled  for  the  use  of  prac¬ 
tical  mechanics  and  young  draftsmen.  330  pages,  215  en¬ 
gravings.  Third  edition.  Cloth.  Price,  $2.50 

Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  and  Cutting 
with  a  Treatise  on  Acetylene  and 
Oxygen 

By  P.  F.  Willis.  The  6th  revised  and  much  enlarged 
edition  of  this  book  is  just  off  the  press.  It  is  a  very 
complete  work,  written  in  simple  language,  fully  illustrated 
with  engravings  showing  how  to  prepare  the  work,  as  well 
as  the  actual  welding  of  it.  250  pages.  Fully  illustrated. 

Price,  $1.50 

Modem  Plumbing  Illustrated 

By  R.  M.  Starbuck.  Very  latest  and  most  approved 
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larged  Edition,  just  off  the  press.  407  octavo  pages,  fully 
illustrated  by  70  full-page  plates  of  engravings. 

Price,  $5.00 
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fifth  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  just  off  the  press,  has 
been  completely  revised.  It  is  an  invaluable  reference 
work  for  all  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  such  products, 
and  is  the  most  authenfic  and  complete  work  in  any 
language  dealing  with  the  practical  side  of  the  art  of 
perfuming.  Fifth  edition.  400  pages,  illustrated. 

Price,  $6.00 

Air-Brake  Catechism 

By  Robert  H.  Blackall.  Treats  on  the  equipment  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company.  The 
operation  of  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  is  explained  in 
detail  and  a  practical  way  of  locating  their  peculiarities 
and  remedying  their  defects  is  given.  New  twenty-eighth 
edition.  41 1  pages,  fully  illus.  with  folding  plates  and 
diagrams.  Price,  $2.50 

Standard  Practical  Plumbing 

By  R.  M.  Starbuck.  This  is  a  complete  treatise  and 
covers  the  subject  of  Modern  Plumbing  in  all  its  branches. 
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Mechanical  Appliances,  Mechanical 
Movements  and  Novelties  of 
Construction 


By  Gardner  D.  Hiscox.  This 
tions  and  descriptions  of  many 
and  of  mechanical  devices  and 
ferent  lines  of  machinery,  each 
line  drawing  with  a  description 
and  the  method  of  operation, 
gravings.  412  octavo  pages. 


volume  contains  illustra- 
combinations  and  motions 
appliances  found  in  dif- 
device  being  shown  by  a 
showing  its  working  parts 
1,000  specially  made  en- 
Fifth  revised  edition. 

Price,  $4.00 
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The  Williamson  Report 

COMMENT  FROM  THE  LIBRARY  SCHOOLS 


New  York  State 

R.  WILLIAMSON’S  report  has  a  double 
significance.  It  is  the  admirable  report  of 
an  investigator  of  rare  keenness  and  fair¬ 
ness  of  mind  and  with  the  highest  ideals  for  the 
promotion  of  library  progress.  But  it  is  more. 
It  is  a  report  to  (and  of)  the  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion,  patron  of  libraries  and  teachers.  The  re¬ 
port  does  not  appear  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Corporation’s  alter  ego,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
as  have  the  earlier  momentous  reports  on  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  professional  training,  but 
in  content,  method  and  motive,  it  forms  one  of 
the  series. 

The  motive  of  all  the  related  Carnegie  in¬ 
vestigations  is  the  betterment  of  education.  The 
method  seeks  to  determine  the  truest  lines  of 
progress  thru  careful  surveys  or  investiga¬ 
tions.  The  Foundation  has  defined  its  surveys  as 
serious  attempts  to  procure,  first  of  all,  the 
facts,  secondly  to  study  these  facts  critically, 
and,  finally  to  marshal  them  in  such  form  that 
they  shall  be  available  to  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion,  administrative  officers,  and  the  public,  for 
whose  progress  and  development  the  entire 
school  structure  exists.  The  Foundation  believes 
that  only  by  thoro  going  investigation  and  wide 
publicity  can  the  true  interests  of  education  be 
discovered  and  advanced. 

The  Corporation  has  reason  for  faith  in  its 
method.  An  immense  advance  in  professional 
education  is  due  largely  to  its  criticism,  recom¬ 
mendations  and  financial  aid.  No  field  of  higher 
education  has  escaped  its  keen  critical  dissection 
and  analysis.  It  has  never  been  content  to  rest 
in  the  first  critical  stage  of  its  activities,  but 
has  proceeded  thru  co-operative  efforts  with 
schools  and  education  associations  to  a  common 
agreement  on  programs  and  reforms.  Does  not 
this  fact  promise  a  similar  co-operation  with  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Library  Schools  for  the  re¬ 
form  and  advancement  of  library  training? 

Earlier  reports  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
have  each  included  an  historical  study.  The 


lack  of  such  a  study  of  the  growth  of  library 
training  is  not  only  a  departure  from  complete 
pedagogic  method  but  lends  a  certain  a  priori 
dogmatic  quality  to  Dr.  Williamson’s  discus¬ 
sions  of  subjects  where  historic  influence  has 
been  most  potent.  Not  only  is  there  no  recogni¬ 
tion  that  library  schools  have  been  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  in  library  progress,  but  there  is  thruout  the 
report  a  pervading  note  of  disparagement,  a 
note  so  strong  and  persistent  as  to  leave  the  im¬ 
pression  upon  any  lay  reader,  and  even  upon 
many  library  readers,  that  there  is  nothing  good 
to  be  said  of  library  schools. 

It  is  unfortunate,  also,  that  the  investigation 
was  made  during  the  year  1920-21  when  all  of 
the  schools,  due  to  post  war  conditions,  were 
below  normal  especially  in  attendance.  Dr. 
Williamson  shows  that  sixty  per  cent  only  of  the 
physical  capacity  of  the  library  schools  was 
utilized.  He  records  the  fact  that  the  enrolment 
for  the  following  year,  1921-22,  showed  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase,  but  his  deductions  and  in¬ 
ferences  made  from  the  sixty  per  cent  statistics 
are  either  invalid  or  questionable.  Today  the 
schools  are  well  filled  and  are  not  supplying 
the  demand  for  trained  librarians.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  the  pre-war 
period. 

Nevertheless  the  New  York  State  Library 
School  welcomes  this  report  and  takes  its  stand 
in  hearty  support  of  the  larger  claims  made  by 
it. 

Librarianship  should  rank  as  an  equal  among 
the  learned  professions.  To  achieve  this  high 
status  it  must  have  equal  educational  facilities. 
This  surely  seems  axiomatic  and,  if  very  far 
from  realization,  has  always  been  the  ideal  of 
the  school.  The  first  step  forward,  as  Dr. 
Williamson  suggests,  would  seem  to  be  in  re¬ 
lieving  the  schools  of  the  trainins  of  clerical 
help  so  that  effort  may  be  concentrated  on 
strictlv  professional  education.  The  curriculum 
must  be  enriched,  entrance  reauiremenfs  stand¬ 
ardized,  the  teaching  staff  strengthened,  instruc¬ 
tion  improved,  better  text  books  prepared,  and 
facilities  nrovided  for  specialized  and  advanced 
study.  These,  no  doubt,  represent  the  <rreat 
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lines  of  future  advance.  They  have  long  been 
known  to  and  pondered  by  library  school  di¬ 
rectors.  As  to  methods  for  their  realization 
there  may  he  modifications  of  some  of  Dr. 
Williamson’s  recommendations. 

The  school  approves  some  plan  of  certifica¬ 
tion.  A  national  board  such  as  Dr.  Williamson 
suggests  would  seem  to  be  advantageous.  Too 
many  states  are  now  moving  independently  in 
this  important  mattter,  and  confusion  of  stand¬ 
ards,  rules,  laws  and  practices  is  bound  to  result. 

It  accepts  also  the  recommendation  that  all 
professional  schools  should  be  of  graduate 
grade,  and  that  the  present  primary  need  is  not 
for  new  professional  library  schools  but  rather 
for  strengthening  the  resources,  facilities  and 
personnel  of  existing  schools. 

Of  the  correctness  of  some  of  the  minor  find¬ 
ings  and  the  wisdom  of  certain  recommendations 
of  the  report,  the  school  is  not  fully  convinced. 

For  example,  the  tabular  exhibits,  massing  as 
they  do  statistical  data  from  various  schools 
regardless  of  their  differences  in  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  length  of  course  and  aims  fre¬ 
quently  make  the  resulting  averages  unfair  or 
erroneous  as  regards  individual  schools.  A 
median  quotient,  too,  would  seem  to  have  been 
better  in  some  cases  than  an  average. 

“Personality  tests”  have  not  been  found  to  he 
as  questionable  in  value  in  the  selection  of 
students  and  in  the  placing  of  graduates  as  Dr. 
Williamson  asserts.  Unquestionably  these  are  im¬ 
pressionistic  rather  than  scientific,  but  they  are 
not  limited  as  the  report  implies  to  a  brief  inter¬ 
view  of  the  student  with  one  school  official,  but 
are  based  upon  reports  from  previous  instruc¬ 
tors,  employers,  alumni  of  the  school,  and  others 
whose  considerable  acquaintance  with  individual 
applicants  gives  their  estimates  weight.  The  word 
personality  is  interpreted  broadly  to  include  such 
qualities  as  executive  ability,  decision,  tact,  dis¬ 
position.  The  school  knows  from  experience  that 
librarians  emphasize  these  qualities  strongly 
in  selecting  staff  members  regardless  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  position  involved,  and  feels  that  it  would 
not  “do  well  to  abandon  personality  tests  and 
admit  on  evidence  of  education  and  ability  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship.”  Fur¬ 
thermore  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  students  to 
encourage  or  permit  them  to  spend  one  nr  two 
years  training  for  a  profession  for  which  thev 
are  manifestly  unfit. 

Dr.  Williamson  insists  on  the  close  affiliation 
of  library  school  and  university,  but  fails  to  note 
the  great  difficulty  that  has  hitherto  prevented 
this  alignment.  Are  university  libraries  or  uni¬ 
versity  library  staffs  ideally  .equipped  to  func¬ 
tion  as  training  agents?  If  a  special  teaching 
staff  is  contemplated,  are  the  difficulties  of 


proper  relationships  between  teaching  staff  and 
library  negligible? 

The  question  of  equipment  has  not  been 
given  in  this  report  a  consideration  commensur¬ 
ate  with  its  importance.  It  is  to  the  library 
school  what  the  laboratory  is  to  the  medical, 
engineering  or  other  scientific  school.  Depend¬ 
ence  on  outside  libraries  for  these  facilities  is 
not  sufficient  or  satisfactory.  There  should  be 
an  adequate  collection  of  books  available  for 
student  use — a  collection  not  limited  to  material 
used  in  the  technical  courses  such  as  cataloging 
and  classification,  but  a  substantial  collection 
of  reference  books  and  bibliographies  such  as 
is  not  always  available  even  in  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  library. 

Altho  some  of  the  ideals  Dr.  Williamson  has 
set  are  at  present  beyond  accomplishment,  all  are 
wholesome  and  it  is  well  to  have  them  stated 
with  so  much  point  and  nrecision.  Some  of  them 
are  closer  to  realization  or  to  substantial  pro¬ 
gress  than  he  seems  to  have  discerned.  The 
general  tendency  in  the  schools  is  to  reduce 
training  in  clerical  processes  and  lay  emphasis 
on  administrative  features  and  the  book,  ^e 
Association  of  American  Library  Schools  has 
active  committees  working  on  uniform  terminol¬ 
ogy  and  on  minimum  standards  as  to  scope  and 
content  of  courses. 

The  New  York  State  Library  School  holds  no 
brief  for  existing  library  schools  as  the  final 
form  of  professional  evolution.  It  treats  its  own 
methods  as  experimental  and  pragmatic.  It 
confesses  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the  best 
thpt  it  has  been  able  to  p^eomnlish  under  severe 
limitations  of  money  and  staff.  But  it  beh^es 
that  the  library  schools  have  in  their  brief  his¬ 
tory  shown  constant  and  c*w>dir  improvement  in 
standards  and  methods;  that  with  all  their  short¬ 
comings  they  have  provided  numbers  of  strong, 
capable  librarians  worthy  to  be  considered  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  learned  profession. 

The  Faculty 

Pratt  Institute 

IBRARY  Schools  should  be  grateful  to  Dr. 
Williamson  for  his  presentation  of  some  of 
the  difficulties,  financial  and  other,  under  which 
they  have  operated.  Yet.  being  human,  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  we  should  find  in  his  report  some 
of  that  irritating  quality  that  participators  in 
the  fray  always  feel  in  the  criticism  of  those 
who  are  sur  le  combat. 

The  schools  are  arraigned  upon  many  counts. 
On  some  of  these  they  are  doubtless  vulnerable, 
others  are  simoly  inherent  in  the  general  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  profession  at  this  point  of  its  develop¬ 
ment,  and  still  others  are  really  elements  of 
strength  at  the  present  time. 
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Library  Schools  are  criticized  for  conforming 
their  curriculum  to  the  current  demands  of  libra¬ 
rians  who  employ  their  graduates  and  to  the 
experience  of  the  graduates  themselves  (from 
whom  constructive  criticism  does  come,  despite 
Dr.  Williamson’s  skepticism).  Fancy  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  would  follow  should  the  output  of 
the  schools  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  em¬ 
ploying  librarians  and  if  the  graduates  discov¬ 
ered  that  their  training  had  not  fitted  them  to 
function  satisfactorily  under  the  conditions  in 
which  they  found  themselves! 

On  page  78  is  a  table  of  the  schools  arranged 
chronologically  by  date  of  founding,  showing 
for  each  of  them  among  other  items  the  numbers 
graduated,  the  average  number  of  graduates  a 
year,  the  percentage  of  the  graduates  still  in  the 
work,  and  of  women  graduates  who  have  mar¬ 
ried.  Concluding  his  comments  on  this  table  Dr. 
Williamson  says  on  page  79,  “While  therefore 
we  may  conclude  that  library  schools  cannot 
justly  be  criticized  on  the  ground  that  too  many 
of  their  women  graduates  marry  and  are  lost 
to  the  service,  it  may  still  be  in  order  in  com¬ 
paring  the  standing  of  the  different  schools  to 
assume  that  those  whose  graduates  remain  in  the 
profession  in  the  largest  proportion  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  best  either  in  the  selection  of  students 
with  the  special  qualifications  needed  or  in  im¬ 
parting  to  them  the  kind  of  training  and  in¬ 
spiration  which  holds  them  in  the  ranks  of  the 
profession.”  In  this,  however,  Dr.  Williamson 
does  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  those  still  in  the  field  is  much 
smaller  in  the  earlier  classes  of  the  older  schools, 
so  that  a  comparison  of  them  on  that  basis  with 
the  younger  schools  is  hardly  fair.  I  have  com- 
niled  corresponding  statistics  of  our  own  school 
for  ten  years  past  which  show  that  seventy-three 
per  cent  of  those  graduated  from  1911-1921  are 
still  in  the  profession;  nineteen  per  cent  have 
married;  three  per  cent  have  died  or  become 
incapacitated;  something  over  three  per  cent 
have  withdrawn  from  active  work,  largely  for 
family  reasons,  and  that  only  one  and  seven- 
tenths  per  cent  have  turned  to  other  occupations. 

It  is  kind  of  Dr.  Williamson  not  to  reproach 
schools  for  the  high  percentage  of  marriages 
— that  inevitable  result  of  high  personality  stand¬ 
ards,  especially  as  our  present  attempts  to  main¬ 
tain  high  standards  of  personalitv  are  not  re¬ 
garded  by  him  altogether  sympathetically.  He 
says  on  page  32,  “Any  effort  to  base  selection 
Tof  students]  on  personal  qualities  and  aptitudes 
for  library  work  should  be  discouraged  until 
such  qualities  and  aptitudes  are  carefullv  and 
clearly  defined  and  more  accurate  methods  of 
detecting  them  worked  out  bv  vocational  psy¬ 
chologists.”  If  Dr.  Williamson  knew  the  stress 


library  trustees  and  librarians  laid  upon  “per¬ 
sonality”  in  their  requests  for  librarians  or  as¬ 
sistants  of  all  grades,  he  would  understand  wtiy 
library  school  directors  feel  the  necessity  ot 
securing  students  who  have  that  elusive  and 
indefinable  but  very^  real  quality,  by  such 
empirical  methods  as  are  at  hand,  crude  and 
unscientific  tho  they  be,  pending  the  working 
out  of  the  aforesaid  psychological  tests. 

It  is  necessary  constantly  to  remember  thai 
Dr.  Williamson’s  report  tho  dated  1923  was 
written  several  years  earlier,  at  a  time,  indeed, 
when  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  profession  at 
large,  were  suffering  from  the  post-war  reaction. 
That  fact  is  particularly  in  evidence  in  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  financial  and  other  statistics.  It  may  be 
true  that  in  1920  the  schools  were  functioning 
at  an  average  of  only  sixty  per  cent  of  their 
capacity  (tho  if  his  statement  is  no  more  ac¬ 
curate  for  the  other  schools  than  for  our  own, 
it  is  open  to  question)  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  true 
to-day.  Dr.  Williamson  credits  the  Pratt  Insti¬ 
tute  school  with  a  capacity  of  thirty  and  an 
attendance  of  twenty-four.  We  have  never 
planned,  nor  have  we  the  equipment,  for  thirty 
students.  Twenty-five  has  been  our  maximum 
always,  and  on  the  few  occasions  when  we  have 
crowded  in  twenty-seven  students,  as  we  are 
attempting  to  do  this  year,  it  has  been  at  much 
inconvenience  to  meet  an  unusual  and  special 
emergency.  Just  after  the  war,  applicants  fell 
off  at  all  the  schools,  but  that  was  a  temporary 
condition,  and  judging  from  the  pressure  upon 
this  school  (sixty  applicants  this  year  for 
twenty-five  places)  the  existing  schools  are 
hardly  able  to  care  for  all  who  wish  library 
training.  The  salary  statistics  are  also  in  need 
of  revision.  It  is  stated  that  forty-one  per  cent 
of  library  school  graduates  receive  less  than 
$1500  and  only  fifteen  per  cent  $2000  or  more. 
Our  1922  questionnaire  shows  that  only  seven¬ 
teen  per  cent  of  our  graduates  receive  less  than 
$1500,  while  thirty-seven  per  cent  receive  $2000 
or  over.  Corresponding  advances  can  doubtless 
be  reported  by  the  other  schools. 

As  the  representative  of  a  school  that  has  al¬ 
ways  stood  for  the  exceptional  person,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  in  his  stress  on  college  education 
Dr.  Williamson  seems  to  assume  that  the  choice 
is  between  college  graduates  and  relatively  un¬ 
educated  persons  fresh  from  high  schools.  As 
visualized  bv  us,  the  problem  is:  Shall  we  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  school  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
really  educated  and  who  has  shown  fitness  for 
librarianshin  tho  lacking  the  hall  mark  of  a 
degree?  There  are  in  the  profession  many 
women  who  have  been  unable  to  attend  college 
but  who  have  gained  bv  reading,  study  and  con¬ 
tacts  all  that  college  can  give — culture,  trained 
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minds,  broad  outlook.  While  this  is  the  case, 
and  until  the  profession  has  become  so  standard¬ 
ized  that  we  cannot  place  such  students  advan¬ 
tageously,  we  at  Pratt  Institute  purpose  to  keep 
an  open  door  for  them,  and  so  far  our  records 
show  that  the  non-college  graduates  with  pre¬ 
vious  library  experience  acquit  themselves  quite 
as  well  as  the  collegians  even  judged  by  the 
acid  test  of  financial  recognition. 

His  lack  of  experience  with  actual  working 
conditions  in  the  smaller  libraries  is  shown  by 
Dr.  Williamson’s  criticism  of  the  retention  in  the 
school  curriculum  of  minor  record  work  and 
certain  mechanical  processes.  He  does  not  real¬ 
ize  that  high  school  librarians,  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  smaller  libraries,  and  many  libra¬ 
rians  of  public  libraries  have  to  do  themselves 
or  teach  others  how  to  do  many  simple  and 
“unprofessional”  tasks.  A  letter  received  from 
a  recent  graduate  of  the  school,  also  a  university 
graduate,  contains  a  lament  that  she  had  not 
had  more  practical  work  at  the  mending  table, 
since  the  books  in  the  high  school  library  she 
has  just  taken  charge  of  are  in  very  bad  shape 
and  she  feels  the  need  of  more  skill.  This  may 
be  “infra  dig.”  but  such  is  librarianship  as 
practiced  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1923. 
Josephine  Adams  Rathbone,  Vice-Director. 

Library  School  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library 

THE  report  will  have  a  constructive  effect  if 
all  who  are  interested  and  responsible  can 
be  brought  to  join  in  the  effort  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  changes.  I  believe  the 
faculties  of  the  schools  will  be  found  anxious  to 
do  their  share  in  remedying  existing  weaknesses, 
many  of  which  they  have  long  recognized.  If 
conditions  are  to  be  improved  there  must  be 
corresponding  eagerness  on  the  part  of  appro¬ 
priating  bodies  and  of  library  authorities  since, 
as  Dr.  Williamson  points  out,  the  faults  of  the 
schools  are  due  in  some  measure  to  the  meager¬ 
ness  of  their  resources  and  to  certain  prevalent 
conditions  of  library  service  which  make  revi¬ 
sions  in  teaching  methods  and  curricula  difficult. 
The  reformation  is  a  task  for  the  profession  at 
large — faculties,  graduates,  trustees,  librarians 
and  staffs — and  for  those  who  control  the 
sources  of  funds. 

The  library  schools  generally  are  of  course 
operating  much  nearer  their  capacity  than  they 
were  when  Dr.  Williamson  made  his  study.  In 
a  few  cases  more  students  doubtless  could  be 
accommodated,  as  for  example  in  the  senior 
class  at  the  Library  School  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  It  should  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  possible  number  of  students  in  any 


given  school  is  dependent  quite  as  much  upon 
the  load  which  its  faculty  can  carry  effectively 
as  upon  the  number  of  desks  it  is  able  to  provide. 

Ernest  J.  Reece,  Principal. 

Simmons  College 

HE  chapter  on  field  work  was  to  me  the 
most  valuable  and  interesting  in  the  William¬ 
son  report,  yet  none  of  the  theories  expressed 
concerning  the  purpose  of  field  work  seemed  to 
fit  our  purposes  very  well. 

In  the  work  in  our  own  Library,  which  is  given 
a  few  hours  at  a  time,  the  student  is  given  some 
practice  under  supervision  of  the  staff.  The 
difference  between  this  and  the  class  work  is 
that  various  processes  are  performed  in  sequence 
usually,  and  the  result  is  for  actual  use.  Skill 
is  not  the  object,  tho  accuracy  and  good  work¬ 
manship  are  expected. 

The  fortnights  at  other  libraries  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  purpose,  tho,  as  Dr.  Williamson  notes,  the 
purpose  can  not  be  as  well  attained  in  some  li¬ 
braries  as  others.  With  experience  we  are  find¬ 
ing  out  which  libraries  are  the  best  practice 
fields.  Most  of  them  are  wonderfully  generous 
and  plan  the  time  to  give  the  best  results.  The 
idea  is  certainly  not  to  gain  skill.  Occasionally 
in  specialties  like  children’s  work,  for  which  we 
have  no  facilities,  it  is  to  give  a  chance  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  perhaps  participate  in  actual  work  to 
see  how  it  appeals  practically  as  well  as  theoreti¬ 
cally. 

The  main  purpose  is  to  give  the  students  a 
chance  to  see  a  whole  library  functioning.  They 
sense  relation  of  departments,  the  whole  fitting 
together  of  book  selection,  publicity,  personal 
qualifications  of  the  staff  and  the  handling  of 
the  public.  Most  of  all  they  may  feel  them¬ 
selves  becoming  “one  with  their  kind,”  and  that 
is  what  they  show  when  they  come  back;  and 
carry  over  into  the  last  term  of  the  year. 

In  1923-24  the  instructing  staff  consists  of 
three  full-time  resident  instructors  and  a  lec¬ 
turer.  This  excludes  all  minor  assistants,  re¬ 
visors,  and  secretaries,  and  takes  no  account  of 
the  valuable  aid  given  by  the  Library  staff  in 
supervising  the  students’  work  in  or  for  the  Col¬ 
lege  Library.  The  three  resident  instructors  are 
all  graduates  of  four-year  academic  colleges  or 
universities  of  good  standing  and  received  their 
library  training  in  Albany.  Two  full-time  in¬ 
structors  have  the  rank,  privileges  and  salary  of 
assistant  professors;  the  director  is  a  full  pro¬ 
fessor.  Those  of  professional  rank  of  all  grades 
have  the  privilege  of  a  Sabbatical  year  with 
half  pay. 

The  salaries  have  always  ranked  well  among 
library  salaries  in  general,  and  library  school 
salaries  in  particular.  In  computing  the  salary 
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values  the  long  summer  vacation,  and  the  free¬ 
dom  in  the  hours,  are  elements  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  It  is  obvious  wo  need  not  “recruit  from 
a  group  not  eligible  for  attractive  positions  in 
other  fields.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  a  library 
school,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  is  so  much  be¬ 
cause  material  is  wanting,  or  because  teaching  is 
universally  abhorred,  as  that  contacts  are  not 
so  well  made  between  possible  teachers  and 
teaching  positions  as  they  are  for  other  types  of 
library  positions.  I  wish  we  could  devise  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  “try-outs”  for  both  sides. 

As  for  official  recognition  the  Librarv  School, 
tho  small,  has  equal  recognition  at  all  cere¬ 
monial  occasions,  and  is  as  well  represented  on 
committees  and  in  the  administrative  bodies  as 
the  larger  Schools  of  the  College. 

As  a  point  of  statistical  method,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  in  a  comparison  of  salaries 
it  is  necessary  to  compare  those  for  the  same 
functions,  rather  than  those  attached  to  the  same 
titles. 

Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  the  table  of 
directors’  salaries,  page  73,  includes  those  of 
several  persons  whose  salaries  are  not  given  to 
them  as  directors,  but  as  heads  of  their  libraries. 
If  so  they  should  be  compared,  for  instance,  with 
the  salary  of  the  President  of  Simmons  College, 
whose  relation  to  the  School  under  his  direction 
is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  those  persons 
to  their  Schools;  not  to  that  of  the  director  of 
the  Simmons  College  Library  School,  whose 
functions  place  her  with  principals  in  various 
other  schools. 

The  error  of  method  is  misleading  and  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  discredit  other  tabulations  where  facts 
are  not  so  easily  distinguished. 

On  page  23  the  judgment  is  pronounced  that 
“it  would  seem  better  for  Simmons  to  postpone 
all  vocational  work  until  the  senior  year.”  That 
is  a  point  on  which  we  retain  an  open  mind,  as 
we  have  to  reconsider  it  every  year.  I  should 
have  been  glad  for  new  evidence.  So  far  the 
school  h-as  not  recommended  the  change  because 
its  faculty  is  not  persuaded  the  other  methods  is 
not  better  for  the  students.  The  two  reference 
courses  of  the  juniors  help  them  as  college  stu¬ 
dents  in  all  their  work,  and  it  also  leaves  room 
in  the  senior  year  for  courses  in  psychology, 
government,  and  sociology,  which  benefit  by 
more  mature  minds  and  relate  themselves  closely 
to  the  broader  aspects  of  library  work.  We  are 
tempted  often,  financially,  to  change  the  policy. 
It  would  be  cheaper  and  easier  to  administer 
the  school  on  Dr.  Williamson’s  plan. 

Sixty  is  a  somewhat  arbitrary  number  to  give 
as  our  capacity,  but  it  represents  the  equivalent 
of  two  full  sections  of  full-time  students,  and  is 


about  all  our  present  staff  could  handle  in  our 
present  quarters. 

This  year  we  have  an  equivalent  of  fifty-four 
full-time  students  and  fifty-four  individuals  ex¬ 
pect  to  complete  their  courses  next  June.  Last 
year’s  class  numbered  forty-one,  of  whom  forty 
are  now  working. 

The  average  actual  money  salary  of  the  forty 
of  1923  was  $1404.  Many  of  those,  however, 
had  two  months  vacation,  which  would  raise  the 
level  if  it  were  considered.  The  median  was 
$1400.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  salary 
over  that  of  1914  was  more  than  105. 

June  Richardson  Donnelly,  Director. 

Drexel  Institute 

1 1  RAINING  for  Library  Service,”  Dr. 

A  Williamson’s  report  prepared  for  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation  of  New  York,  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  development  of  library 
training  only  less  important  than  the  action  of 
Mr.  Dewey  in  organizing  the  first  library  school 
at  Columbia  in  1887. 

Mr.  Walter’s  discriminating  review  of  the  re¬ 
port,  and  the  summary  which  appear  in  the 
Library  Journal  for  September  first,  will  sat¬ 
isfy  laymen  and  the  majority  of  librarians,  but 
directors  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  library 
schools  will  turn  to  the  full  report  to  get  the 
significance  of  this  excellent  survey.  Its  im¬ 
personal  attitude  robs  the  report  of  any  sting. 
It  is  constructive  and  suggestive. 

The  library  school  director  knows  better  than 
anyone  else  the  weak  points  of  his  own  organi¬ 
zation,  curriculum,  and  entrance  standards.  He 
may  have  a  vision  of  a  superior  school  but  has 
been  forced  to  compromise  because  of  an  in¬ 
adequate  income.  With  this  definite  financial 
limitation,  the  progress  made  by  the  library 
schools  in  the  thirty-three  years  covered  by  Dr. 
Williamson’s  report  may  well  be  a  matter  of 
pride. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  first  library 
school  in  1887  there  followed  the  establishment, 
in  quick  succession,  of  Pratt  Library  School  in 
1890,  of  Drexel  Library  School  in  1892,  and  of 
Armour  Library  School  in  1893.  This  develop¬ 
ment  was  vocational  rather  than  professional 
and  the  courses  were  more  technical  than  bib¬ 
liographical.  This  condition  prevailed  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  while 
the  emphasis  was  still  upon  the  technical  sub¬ 
jects  the  curriculum  had  been  broadened,  as  is 
shown  in  the  attention  given  to  the  selection  of 
books  and  other  bibliographical  subjects. 

The  new  century,  1901,  saw  the  opening  of 
the  Training  School  for  Children’s  Librarians 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  direct 
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result  of  the  growing  interest  in  library  work 
with  children.  The  effect  was  to  broaden  the 
curriculum  along  the  lines  of  book  selection  and 
the  social  side  of  library  work. 

The  decade  1900-1910  marks  the  greatest 
activity  in  the  organization  of  small  libraries 
made  possible  by  the  unprecedented  stimulus  of 
the  Carnegie  gifts.  Prior  to  this  period  the  li¬ 
brary  schools  had  largely  been  training  assistants 
for  city  libraries.  In  1905  the  organization  and 
endowment  of  the  Atlanta  Carnegie  Library 
School  grew  out  of  the  demand  for  trained  li¬ 
brarians  for  small  libraries. 

This  demand  necessitated  the  expanding  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  library  schools  to  cover 
.more  definite  instruction  in  the  problems  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  This  was  essential  to  supply  the 
demand  for  administrators  of  the  small  libra¬ 
ries. 

On  my  return  to  the  work  in  1922,  I  find  the 
curriculum  much  broader  and  richer,  and  the 
major  courses  bibliographical  rather  than  tech¬ 
nical.  The  fact  that  the  universities  are  now 
giving  credit  in  these  courses  may  have  caused 
greater  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  courses  in 
book  evaluation,  reference,  bibliography,  and 
administration,  while  the  courses  in  classifica¬ 
tion  and  cataloging  have  assumed  their  just 
proportion  in  the  curriculum. 

The  trend  toward  university  methods  and 
ideals  has  been  of  steady  growth  as  shown  by 
the  natural  development  from  1887  to  1923  and 
to  Dr.  Williamson’s  standard  of  entrance,  a  col¬ 
lege  education.  The  fear  of  keeping  out  the 
“exceptional  person”  has  kept  the  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  of  library  schools  too  low.  We  must 
begin  to  select  the  exceptional  person  from  a 
better  educated  group. 

Are  the  library  schools  now  ready  to  accept 
the  standards  of  other  professional  schools? 

Anne  W.  Howland,  Director. 


Regarding  the  earlier  development  of  the 
Drexel  Institute  School  the  following  memoran¬ 
dum  has  been  obtained  from  Miss  Donnelly,  as 
successor  to  Miss  Kroeger. — Ed.  L.  J. 

In  Dr.  Williamson’s  report  on  Drexel,  Dr. 
Hollis’  letter,  quoted  on  p.  84-85,  is  vague 
enough,  but  even  so,  Dr.  Williamson  has  missed 
the  point.  As  he  truly  remarks  in  a  following 
chapter,  a  professional  school  cannot  train  for 
any  one  library;  and  Drexel  never  planned  to 
be  a  feeder  simply  for  Philadelphia  libraries. 
Of  the  first  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  stu¬ 
dents  only  seventy-six  were  even  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  policy  of  the  five  vears  1909-14  was 
to  have  free  competition,  and  the  best  win,  no 
matter  whence. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  the  Drexel  School  was 
discontinued  largely  on  the  ground  that  the  de¬ 


mand  for  its  graduates  was  too  slight  and  sal¬ 
aries  were  too  small  to  justify  it. 

Dr.  Hollis’  contention  really  was  that  the  de¬ 
mand  and  salary  in  Philadelphia  was  too  slight, 
and  Dr.  Williamson  does  not  realize  that  Dr. 
Hollis,  harassed  as  he  was  by  lack  of  funds,  was 
trying  to  get  public  support  from  Philadelphia 
to  eke  out  inadequate  funds.  His  slogan  was 
Drexel  for  Philadelphia  and  Philadelphians. 
Hence  the  sacrifice  of  the  Library  School,  which 
had  from  its  first  day  been  limited  to  twenty  and 
drawn  from  the  whole  country. 

Of  the  fifty  in  my  three  classes,  1910-12,  many 
have  married,  but  the  A.  L.  A.  handbook  lists  at 
least  twenty  of  them  who  are  in  prominent  posi¬ 
tions:  fine  high  school  librarians,  heads  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  normal  school  libraries,  members  of 
university  library  staffs,  people  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  at  Washington,  many  of  them  with  salaries 
decidedly  over  $2000.  Those  in  Philadelphia 
include  the  reference  librarian  and  head  of  the 
apprentice  class  of  the  Free  Library,  the  chief 
of  the  document  department  and  at  least  one 
branch  librarian.  The  classes  under  Miss  Bacon 
1913  and  1914  I  know  show  up  as  well.  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  graduates  of  those  classes, 
some  of  the  finest  women  I’ve  ever  known,  should 
be  thus  pilloried  in  this  report. 

Syracuse  University 

ITH  such  thoro  agreement  concerning  the 
fundamentals  of  Dr.  Williamson’s  timely, 
able  and  comprehensive  report  the  singling  out 
of  minor  points  upon  which  we  think  practice 
is  at  variance  or  further  adjustment  desirable 
seems  captious.  Considered  not  as  a  criticism 
but  as  an  encouragement  to  push  on  to  better 
things  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  patient  investiga¬ 
tion,  thoro  study  of  conditions  and  startlingly 
accurate  conclusions.  Dr.  Williamson’s  findings 
are  not  flattering  but  they  are  certainly  illuminat¬ 
ing.  The  instinctive  reaction  of  the  library 
schools  is  defensive  but  a  close  study  of  the 
report  shows  only  the  kindly  knife  of  the  sur¬ 
geon  wielding  it  in  the  interest  of  separating 
dead  from  living  tissue. 

After  all  is  said,  and  we  confess  sins  of  omis¬ 
sion  and  commission,  we  do  on  the  whole  find 
ourselves  in  hearty  accord  with  most  of  the  re¬ 
port.  Not  a  few  of  the  indicated  reforms,  we 
sav  without  hesitation,  are  matters  of  established 
practice  in  many  of  the  schools.  Others,  in¬ 
cluding  our  own,  are  evolving  changes  as  rapidly 
as  we  can  shape  and  adiust  the  result  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  application  to  an  already  somewhat 
involved  curriculum.  In  common  with  most  of 
the  schools,  and  perhaps  to  even  a  more  em¬ 
barrassing  degree,  we  are  bound  by  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  poverty.  The  report  grants  (p.  251 
that  “within  the  limits  of  their  pitifully  small 
resources  they  have  probably  done  all  that  can 
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fairly  be  asked  of  them.”  Then  with  more 
money  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  other 
things  may  be  added. 

Out  of  insufficient  material,  fashioning  our 
garment  according  to  our  cloth,  building  the 
ladder  by  which  we  rise,  we  are  willing  to  grant 
almost  anything  sooner  than  the  implication  of 
a  situation  that  “was  not  so  difficult  as  it  was 
neglected.”  Any  school  worthy  of  the  name 
aims  at  standards  that  are  dynamic  rather  than 
static,  is  constantly  watchful  for  desirable  read¬ 
justment  in  the  light  of  adaptation  to  changing 
needs  and  conditions  in  the  world’s  progress,  for 
this,  and  this  only,  means  life  and  vitality.  Every¬ 
one  of  the  subjects  for  which  Dr.  Williamson 
pleads  (p.  24)  is  important  but  we  cannot  ac¬ 
cord  them  greater  importance  than  pure  litera¬ 
ture,  history  and  the  humanities,  since  the  worker 
in  the  latter  fields  is  so  wholly  dependent  on 
the  library  while  in  scientific,  technical,  busi¬ 
ness,  social,  economic  and  political  subjects  the 
book  is  but  one  tool  in  the  worker’s  chest.  They 
are  all  important  and  the  book  training  should 
be  all-inclusive  and  catholic. 

Speaking  for  Syracuse  the  entering  enroll¬ 
ment  this  year  taxes  our  full  capacity.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  estimate  of  normal  allotment  to  li¬ 
brary  schools  (p.  90)  we  have  an  excess  regis¬ 
tration,  the  total  enrollment  being  65  students, 
32  of  these  being  in  the  entering  class. 

Elisabeth  G.  Thorne.  Director. 

Carnegie  School  of  Atlanta 

ACH  library  will  naturally  consider  Dr. 
Williamson’s  report  in  terms  of  its  own 
environment  and  in  relation  to  the  conditions 
which  each  must  meet  in  its  own  “sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence.” 

Altho  everyone  will  agree  that  there  should 
be  differentiation  between  the  professional  and 
the  clerical  worker  and  to  a  greater  extent  than 
prevails  at  present,  if  Dr.  Williamson’s  measur¬ 
ing  stick  for  what  constitutes  both  a  professional 
librarian  and  professional  work  were  absolutely 
applied,  the  result  would  be  that  many  libraries 
would  have  to  go  without  any  form  of  trained 
service,  for  the  type  of  work  would  not  hold 
the  professional  librarian  as  described  and  yet 
the  work  could  not  be  performed  by  the  clerical 
worker.  In  analyzing  the  positions  that  this 
school  has  been  called  on  to  fill  in  the  past  nine 
months,  I  should  say  that  one-fifth  of  the  num¬ 
ber  would  appeal  to  those  who  could  qualify  as 
professional  librarians  under  the  definition  as 
given  in  this  report,  and  yet  the  other  four-fifths 
required  persons  with  technical  training  in  li¬ 
brary  methods,  organization  and  practice,  with 
training  in  a  knowledge  and  use  of  books,  with  a 
professional  outlook  and  vision  that  would  en¬ 


able  them  to  see  their  relatively  small  piece  of 
work  as  part  of  the  larger  whole  of  library  ser¬ 
vice,  and  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
effectiveness  of  their  contribution  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  library  development. 

The  table  showing  maximum  capacity  and 
registration  in  1920-21  would  probably  read 
very  differently  for  all  schools  in  1923-1924. 
This  school  graduated  eighteen  students  in  1923 
and  has  an  enrolment  of  eighteen  for  the  session 
1923-1924.  The  school  estimates  a  maximum 
capacity  of  twenty-five  based  on  class  room 
space.  However,  at  the  present  time,  it  has 
neither  equipment  nor  instructional  staff  for 
the  maximum. 

From  Dr.  Williamson’s  report  each  school 
will  no  doubt  be  able  to  draw  conclusions  relat¬ 
ing  to  it  individually  which  will  result  in  desir¬ 
able  modifications  in  curriculum,  etc.,  looking 
toward  an  elevation  of  standards  all  along  the 
line.  Whether  or  not  one  sees  eye  to  eye  with 
the  writer  in  his  conclusions,  none  would  under¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  the  report  in  setting 
forth  an  ideal  to  be  attained  and  its  value  in 
bringing  together  so  complete  a  body  of  fact 
relating  to  library  schools.  Apparently  library 
schools  are  sailing  an  uncharted  course.  It  is 
lo  be  hoped  that  with  this  report  as  a  starting 
point  the  Temporary  Training  Board  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  will  be  able  to  work  out  such  sailing 
directions  as  will  enable  library  schools  to  at¬ 
tain  a  perfection  of  product  as  unquestioned 
as  that  which  seems  to  be  enjoyed  bv  degree 
conferring  institutions. 

Tommie  Dora  Barker.  Director. 

Carnegie  School  of  Pittsburgh 

R.  WILLIAMSON’S  long  awaited  report  can 
not  fail  in  its  mission  to  provoke  careful 
stock  taking  and  self-examination  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us  who  are  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  training  of  librarians.  We  may  not  wholly 
agree  with  him  in  every  detail  but  we  must 
admit  that  many  of  his  charges  have  come  home 
and  have  given  us  food  for  thought. 

In  1921  when  Dr.  Williamson  made  his  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  Carnegie  Library  School  had  an 
enrollment  of  twenty-seven,  which  was  about 
fifty-three  per  cent  of  its  maximum  capacity. 
This  low  percentage  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  capacity  had  been  doubled  in  1917  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  very  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  period  when  schools  of  all  types  had  a 
decrease  in  enrollment.  Previous  to  1917,  the 
registration  was  practically  at  capacity.  Since 
1920  the  registration  has  been  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  until  now  we  have  a  class  of  forty-three 
who  are  receiving  professional  training  in  the 
Library  School.  In  addition  to  this  a  class  of 
eleven  high  school  Graduates  are  receiving  under 
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the  supervision  of  the  Library  School,  altho  in 
different  classes  and  under  different  instructors, 
apprentice  training  which  will  fit  them  for  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  staff  of  the  local  library. 

Our  physical  equipment  is  sufficient  for  fifty 
but  we  consider  that,  with  the  present  teaching 
staff,  a  class  numbering  forty  to  forty-five  is 
really  beyond  the  desirable  maximum  for  the 
first  semester  when,  according  to  our  curric¬ 
ulum,  the  basic  course  is  given  and  the  students 
are  in  one  class.  With  the  second  semester 
comes  specialization  and  with  it  smaller  classes 
which  enable  us  to  admit  a  limited  number  of 
library  school  graduates  who  wish  to  receive 
further  training  for  library  work  with  children 
or  with  schools.  Four  ^nplicants  are  already 
enrolled  for  these  special  courses,  which  brings 
the  year’s  enrollment  un  nractically  our  full 
capacity. 

Nina  C.  Brothekton,  Principal. 

Western  Reserve  University 
Library  School 

ONE  of  the  items  in  the  “Summary  of  Find¬ 
ings  and  Recommendations”  included  in 
the  report  of  Dr.  Williamson  refers  to  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  schools  for  taking  a  larger  number 
of  students.  One  must  recognize  that  more  than 
two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  information 
was  obtained  upon  which  this  report  is  based, 
but  the  fact  still  remains  that  many  expect  larger 
enrollments  in  the  library  schools  even  with 
their  present  physical  capacity. 

Capacity  for  larger  enrollment  involves  sev¬ 
eral  things,  among  which  are:  (a)  the  character 
of  the  instruction  in  technical  subjects  which 
must  definitely  limit  the  size  of  the  classes  which 
an  instructor  can  adequately  teach;  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  library  instruction  does  not 
consist  wholly  of  lecture  courses,  tho  these  have 
their  place  in  presenting  administrative  and  bib¬ 
liographic  subjects;  (b)  critical  revision  of  the 
written  work  of  the  students  in  technical  sub¬ 
jects  and  personal  conferences  regarding  this; 
(c)  ample  room  and  freedom  for  each  student 
for  close,  uninterrupted  desk  work. 

Any  statement  regarding  school  capacity  goes 
back  to  the  stern  and  unrelenting  fact  that  the 
present  budgets  are  so  small  that  proper  condi¬ 
tions  cannot  be  met  with  an  attendance  beyond 
a  certain  number.  The  moment  a  class  enroll¬ 
ment  goes  beyond  the  number  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  agreed  upon  as  normal  for  technical  sub¬ 
jects,  an  increase  in  the  salary  list  is  necessary 
to  provide  another  teacher  for  a  second  section 
of  the  same  subject,  or  a  revisor  with  as  thoro 
knowledge  of  the  subject  as  the  instructor.  This 
is  prohibitive  in  many  schools  and  explains 


why  the  attendance  seems  to  be  small  in  some 
schools.  Physical  limitations  might  be  over¬ 
come  more  easily,  tho  this  is  questionable,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  character  of  seating  facilities  and 
desks  that  are  necessary,  and  which  differ  from 
equipment  of  schools  and  colleges  where  the 
lecture  room  arm  chairs  meet  all  of  the  require¬ 
ments.  Not  only  the  expense  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  but  the  floor  space  involved,  presents  a 
problem  in  increasing  the  physical  capacity. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  typewriters  are 
taboo  in  Dr.  Williamson’s  report,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  employing  librarians  expect  that 
students  coming  from  library  schools  shall  be 
able  to  use  typewriters  with  reasonable  facility; 
therefore  that  phase  of  physical  equipment  of 
a  library  school  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  from 
both  the  point  of  view  of  space  and  investment. 

The  question  therefore  of  school  capacity  in¬ 
volves  so  many  other  matters  discussed  in  the 
report  that  one  cannot  do  more  than  suggest 
the  points  mentioned.  The  increase  in  the  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Western  Reserve  Library  School 
this  year  is  definitely  testing  the  matter  of  capa¬ 
city  for  students  in  the  general  course,  and  this 
experience  shows  that  it  is  definitely  limited  by 
the  financial  problems  involved  as  suggested 
above. 

Alice  S.  Tyler.  Director. 

University  of  Illinois 

OCTOR  WILLIAMSON’S  map,  showing  the 
geographical  distribution  of  Library 
Schools  is  instructive.  In  general,  it  appears 
that  the  establishment  of  new  library  schools  in 
various  sections  of  the  country,  has  followed 
fairly  closely  the  needs  of  libraries  and  the 
ability  of  libraries  to  pay  for  what  they  need; 
in  some  sections,  however,  schools  have  come 
slowly,  and  there  is  probably  a  need  for  two  or 
three  additional  ones.  But  if  most  of  the  states 
attempt  soon  to  establish  separate  library 
schools,  the  number  of  schools  will  be  so  great 
as  to  tend  to  keep  the  schools  generally  small. 
The  small  size  of  a  school  faculty  and  student 
body  makes  it  more  difficult  to  secure  recognition 
for  the  work  of  the  school  in  academic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  circles. 

At  Illinois  we  have  a  study  room  that  will 
accommodate  forty-two  desks;  this  summer,  by 
adding  desks,  we  accommodated  fifty-one  stu¬ 
dents,  a  number  that  proved  to  be  uncomfort¬ 
able.  We  will,  therefore,  continue  to  look  upon 
forty-two  as  our  maximum  number  of  desks  and 
the  maximum  number  of  full-time  students. 

Generally,  about  one-half  of  our  junior  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  return  for  the  senior  year’s  work; 
we  have,  therefore,  accommodations  for  a  junior- 
class  of  about  twenty-eight  and  a  senior  class  of 
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about  fourteen.  The  total  registration  this  fall, 
so  far,  is  thirty-nine. 

If  any  more  than  thirty  students  should  regis¬ 
ter  in  the  junior  class,  we  would  probably  be 
justified  in  dividing  the  class  into  two  sections 
because  thirty  students  is  looked  upon,  in  most 
subjects,  as  the  maximum  number  of  students 
that  can  be  handled  efficiently.  The  two  sections 
thus  made  would  probably  be  given  parallel 
work,  tho  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  cer¬ 
tain  changes  by  putting  all  of  one  group  of 
students  in  one  section  and  all  of  another  group 
in  the  other  section  and  using  as  the  basis  of 
our  division  into  groups,  either  the  past  ex¬ 
perience  and  preparation  of  the  students,  or  their 
probable  future  work.  This  division  into  sec¬ 
tions  would  mean  more  class  rooms,  or  the  use 
of  our  present  class  rooms  during  afternoon 
hours  as  well  as  morning  hours.  It  would  also 
mean  additional  instructors;  this  would  be  a 
distinct  gain  to  the  school  because,  while  each 
member  of  the  faculty  might  carry  one  or  more 
sections  or  classes  in  these  elementary  or  first 
year  subjects,  he  could  also  offer  advanced 
work  in  which  he  is  especially  interested  and  for 
which  he  is  best  prepared.  The  senior  students 
would  then  have  a  larger  number  of  electives 
from  which  to  choose.  The  additional  instruc¬ 
tors  would,  of  course,  add  to  the  expense  of  the 
school  but  the  cost  of  instruction  per  student 
hour  would  not  necessarily  be  increased  thereby. 

In  the  new  university  library  building,  the 
first  unit  of  which  is  to  be  erected  during  the 
coming  year,  new  quarters  will  probably  be 
provided  for  the  Library  School.  I  should  like 
to  be  justified  in  asking  for  a  study  room,  seat¬ 
ing  a  maximum  of  sixty  junior  students  and 
thirty  senior  students,  a  total  of  ninety  students. 
This  number  would  enable  us  to  have  two  full 
sections  of  thirty  students  each  in  our  junior 
subjects  and  one  full  section  of  thirty  students  in 
our  senior  subjects.  But  I  am  not  justified  in 
asking  for  that  much  space  and  equipment  un¬ 
less  it  is  all  likely  to  be  used  soon. 

Under  present  library  school  methods  and 
conditions,  the  training  of  librarians  appears  to 
be  expensive;  in  some  cases,  more  expensive 
than  can  easily  be  justified,  and,  soon  or  later, 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  justify  the  cqst  per 
full-time  student;  are  we  prepared  to  do  this? 

The  whole  report  is  stimulating  and  cannot 
fail  to  affect  the  schools  generally;  we,  at  Illinois 
are  now  going  over  our  various  courses  in  order 
to  make  changes  and  adjustments  that  have  been 
suggested,  in  part,  by  the  chapter  on  Curriculum. 
Other  chapters  will  be  considered  later  and  we 
hope  that  the  report  will  be  fully  discussed  at 
professional  meetings  during;  the  year. 

P.  L.  Windsor,  Director. 


University  of  Wisconsin 

HE  report  on  Training  for  Library  Service 
J-  by  Dr.  Williamson  will,  I  am  convinced,  go 
far  toward  fixing  the  status  of  librarianship  as  a 
profession,  in  that  it  crystallizes  the  elements  of 
library  work,  separating  those  parts  of  the  work 
which  require  peculiar  academic  and  specialized 
training  from  those  processes  which  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  merelv  with  some  clerical  or  me¬ 
chanical  skill. 

The  report  is  constructive  and  stimulating  in 
its  presentation,  and  will  be  productive  of  dis¬ 
cussion  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  changes  in 
curriculum  standards  and  in  formulating  a  re¬ 
vised  program  for  library  training  and  library 
education. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  survey  for  the  re¬ 
port  should  have  been  made  in  the  lean  years 
following  the  war,  when  library  school  registra¬ 
tion  had  never  been  so  low.  The  restlessness  of 
the  world  reached  the  library  schools  as  well 
as  other  professional  schools  from  1919  to  1922. 
Since  1922  a  registration  of  thirty-eight  in  the 
Library  School  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  taxed  our  capacity  to  the  limit,  both  for  the 
class  of  1923,  and  the  class  of  1924  now  in  resi¬ 
dence.  We  could  not  accept  for  either  classes 
all  who  qualified,  because  we  had  reached  our 
maximum. 

Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine,  Preceptor. 

St.  Louis  Public  Library  School 

HE  St.  Louis  Library  School  has  desk  room 
for  twenty-four  persons,  and  we  have  this 
number  in  our  present  class.  The  School  is 
equipped  to  take  care  of  exactly  this  number. 
When  Dr.  Williamson  asked  us  the  maximum 
number  that  the  room  might  accommodate  if  we 
should  fill  it,  our  reply  was  that  we  might  crowd 
forty  desks  into  it,  which  is  true.  He  did  not 
explain  that  he  intended  to  use  this  number  as 
he  does  in  his  table  on  page  75.  We  should 
have  protested  had  we  known  of  such  intended 
use.  We  are,  of  course,  not  equipped  to  take 
care  of  forty  students. 

It  would  be  as  logical  to  assert  that  a  library 
with  100,000  books  was  doing  onlv  twenty  per 
cent  of  its  possible  work  if  20,000  of  these  books 
were  in  the  hands  of  readers  at  one  time.  This 
statement  would  be  true  in  a  way,  but  it  would 
obviously  be  unfair. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Director. 

Los  Angeles  Library  School 

HE  Los  Angeles  Library  School  finds  itself 
in  agreement  with  many  points  in  Dr. 
Williamson’s  salutary  report,  altho  experience 
P.  L.  Windsor,  Director. 
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has  brought  us  to  different  conclusions  in  some 
matters.  Like  other  institutions  the  school  has 
developed  in  answer  to  a  need  in  the  community, 
and  its  curriculum  is  shaped  by  the  demands 
made  on  its  graduates. 

The  school  aims  to  give  thoro  technical  train¬ 
ing,  keeping  a  nice  balance  between  inspiration 
and  routine,  and  giving  the  students  who  have 
particular  qualifications  opportunities  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  school  libraries,  county  libraries,  li¬ 
brary  work  with  children,  or  bibliographical 
cataloging.  The  schedule  is  so  planned  that  all 
students  complete  the  basic  course,  with  the 
chief  emphasis  on  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
books.  In  each  course  routine  and  details  are 
mastered,  not  as  an  end  in  themselves,  but  as 
necessary  factors  in  a  balanced  whole.  Class 
work,  field  work,  observation  and  visits  allow 
the  individual  scope  for  his  own  interests,  while 
the  close  connection  with  the  public  library  sug¬ 
gests  endless  projects  to  the  alert  instructors. 

Los  Angeles  County  is  rich  in  library  oppor¬ 
tunities;  the  Huntington  Library,  the  County 
Free  Library,  school,  college  and  business  libra¬ 
ries  co-operate  in  furnishing  laboratories  for 
observation  as  well  as  lecturers  who  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  their  own  fields  and  skilled  in  im¬ 
parting  enthusiasm.  The  students  complain  that 
one  year  is  too  short  for  all  the  original  re¬ 
search  and  reading  suggested. 

In  the  new  building  planned  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library,  a  spacious  suite  will  be 
provided  for  the  Library  School.  For  several 
years  the  school  has  overflowed  its  crowded 
quarters  and  the  classes  cannot  increase  in  size. 
The  class  of  1924  numbers  thirty-two. 

The  entrance  examination  is  waived  for  col¬ 
lege  graduates  who  must  meet  the  other  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  school  in  age,  physical  fitness 
and  personality.  Other  applicants  are  expected 
to  have  at  least  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of 
college  training.  For  several  years  the  entrance 
examination  for  these  applicants  has  included 
one  or  more  questions  based  on  those  used  by 
experts  in  mental  tests  and  measurements. 
Facility  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter  is  required 
because  it  is  a  necessity  in  practically  every 
position  to  which  graduates  go. 

A  two  months’  course  for  clerical  assistants 
has  been  given  during  six  successive  summers. 
Those  admitted  to  this  course  are  high  school 
graduates  who  can  use  the  typewriter.  After 
working  in  the  librarv  some  of  these  enter  col¬ 
lege  and  later  enter  the  regular  library  school 
course  to  prepare  for  higher  positions. 

The  School  is  fortunate  in  its  relations  with 
universities  and  the  public  librarv.  Twenty- 
four  units  of  upper  division  credit  is  granted  to 
graduates  of  the  Librarv  School  by  the  Univer¬ 


sity  of  California,  and  other  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  in  California  grant  from  twenty-two  to 
thirty  units  for  the  year’s  work  in  the  school. 
The  School  urges  applicants  to  complete  four 
years  of  college  before  beginning  tbe  profes¬ 
sional  training,  and  in  the  case  of  applicants  for 
the  school  librarians’  certificate  twelve  units  of 
pedagogy  must  be  included  in  the  college 
course. 

Miss  Haines,  instructor  in  book  selection  in 
Los  Angeles,  gave  the  fiction  course  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  Library  School  last  year, 
while  Mr.  Mitchell  of  the  University  lectured  on 
order  work  and  college  library  administration 
in  Los  Angeles. 

The  situation  of  the  School  in  the  public  li¬ 
brary  insures  a  vigorous  and  progressive  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  social  problems  that  the  main  li¬ 
brary  and  scores  of  branches  in  a  large  city 
must  meet  are  the  material  for  the  varied  pro¬ 
jects.  All  library  school  teaching  makes  use  of 
the  project  method,  for  lectures,  class  discussion 
and  practical  application  are  closely  related. 
Analysis  of  professional  training  would  reveal 
many  methods  similar  to  the  Antioch  plan,  the 
Dalton  Laboratory  method  and  other  late  peda¬ 
gogical  ideals.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
some  of  the  courses  where  it  is  applied  effec¬ 
tively.  Subject  bibliographies  are  made  in 
answer  to  the  demands  of  different  departments 
of  the  library.  The  class  in  story-telling  finds 
expression  in  the  branch  libraries  and  at  the 
Hans  Andersen  festival.  In  the  course  in  li¬ 
brary  buildings  the  actual  problems  confronting 
local  librarians  are  given  the  class  for  solution. 
The  students  devised  a  modification  of  the  D.  C. 
for  the  Library  of  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission.  Instances  might  be  multiplied  to 
show  how  the  School  profits  by  being  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  a  living  growing  organization  and 
how  it  takes  its  share  in  the  responsibilities  of 
the  public  library. 

This  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  ideals  and 
processes  of  the  Los  Angeles  Library  School 
indicates  our  reaction  to  Dr.  Williamson’s  re¬ 
port.  We  agree  with  him  in  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  clerical  from 
professional  work,  university  affiliation  and 
pedagogical  training  for  library  school  instruc¬ 
tors. 

We  appreciate  the  inspiration  that  comes 
from  our  position  in  the  public  library  and  feel 
that  it  will  keep  us  from  mental  ruts  and  stereo- 
tvped  methods  of  teaching. 

We  plan  the  junior  two  months’  course  for 
b,crb  school  graduates  and  expect  applicants  for 
the  regular  course  to  be  college  graduates  or, 
if  thev  have  had  only  two  or  three  years  of  col¬ 
lege,  to  prove  the  breadth  of  their  scholarship 
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by  examinations  and  questionnaires  framed  ac¬ 
cording  to  modern  methods.  Facility  in  the  use 
of  the  typewriter  is  an  inevitable  prerequisite. 

Dr.  Williamson’s  visit  to  the  School  nearly 
three  years  ago  stimulated  us  to  an  analysis  of 
our  curriculum,  teaching  devices  and  finances. 
After  reading  his  report  we  find  that  many  of 
his  suggestions  have  borne  fruit  in  our  present 
methods. 

Most  library  school  instructors  are  over 
modest  and  inarticulate,  expecting  their  work  to 
speak  for  them.  Dr.  Williamson’s  sympathetic 
and  competent  criticism  arouses  us  to  the  need 
for  a  new  expression  of  our  methods  and  our 
ideals. 

Marion  Horton,  Principal. 

University  of  California 

R.  WILLIAMSON’S  survey  of  training  for 
library  service  has  been  to  the  members 
of  the  Department  of  Library  Science  of  the 
University  of  California  a  most  interesting  and 
inspiring  document,  one  which  was  over-due  in 
our  rather  self-satisfied  profession.  It  not  only 
makes  it  quite  plain  where  are  our  shortcomings, 
our  lack  of  standards,  but  it  points  out  the  not 
too  giddy  heights  to  which  we  should  climb. 

There  will  perhaps  be  some  who  will  honestly 
disagree  with  its  main  conclusions,  some  who 
will  feel  that  a  professional  education  of  one 
year  can  properly  follow  high  school  graduation, 
that  what  is  possible  in  no  other  profession  can 
be  done  in  training  librarians.  There  may  be 
some  who  will  feel  unable  to  rise  to  the  new 
standards  and  who  yet  dislike  the  withdrawal  to 
their  true  level.  From  some  will  come  attacks 
on  small  details,  others  perhaps  will  complain 
that  the  report  is  too  “academic.”  Attacks  on 
details  are  comparatively  unimportant.  We,  for 
example,  differ  from  Dr.  Williamson  in  doubting 
if  we  have  ever  lost  any  desirable  students  by 
requiring  that  they  either  have  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  typewriter  or  that  they  acquire  it  as  best 
they  may  before  completing  our  courses.  We 
tried  omitting  this  requirement  in  our  first 
years,  merely  recommending  our  students  to  ac¬ 
quire  some  skill  for  their  own  and  others’  com¬ 
fort,  for  on  the  whole  it  is  easier  to  type  than  to 
write  legibly,  but  those  who  then  employed  our 
graduates  practically  centered  their  criticism  of 
our  training  on  the  lack  of  this  clerical  skill. 
We  made  it  compulsory  to  accord  to  existing 
conditions,  but  we  do  not  regard  the  question  as 
at  all  fundamental.  If,  however,  the  value  of 
the  recommendations  is  questioned  because  of 
the  “academic”  attitude  of  the  survey,  the  case 
of  our  profession  is  a  serious  one  for  by  that  I 
should  understand  that  there  is  disagreement 
with  its  insistance  on  an  amount  of  formal,  gen¬ 


eral  education  similar  to  that  required  for  other 
professions,  even  tho  it  must  be  noted  that  in 
many  other  professions  the  need  for  thoro,  gen¬ 
eral  education  seems  proportionately  less  im¬ 
portant  than  in  ours. 

We,  of  the  University  of  California,  strongly 
approve  Dr.  Williamson’s  stand  for  university 
graduation  before  technical  training  even  tho 
we  have  not  yet  required  this  of  our  students. 
We  began  instruction  in  1918  when  all  schools 
were  finding  it  particularly  hard  to  get  students. 
The  one  at  the  California  State  Library  had  then 
a  mere  handful.  We  believed  that  the  way  at 
once  to  interest  students  in  our  profession  was  to 
let  undergraduates  take  our  courses  as  a  part  of 
their  work  towards  the  A.  B.  degree,  a  plan 
which  has  developed  into  making  their  senior 
year  an  exclusively  vocational  one.  A  profes¬ 
sion  which  pays  beginners  as  poorly  as  does 
ours,  which  offers  no  such  future  financial  pros¬ 
pects  as  do  some  others,  which  could  give  no 
scholarships  and  would  allow  little  time  for 
outside  work  could  hardly  at  once  compete  for 
graduate  students.  We  do,  however,  believe  in 
the  standards  recommended.  We  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  graduate  students  and  rejoice  that  these 
are  now  in  a  majority  in  our  classes.  We  hope 
within  a  couple  of  years  to  accept  no  others. 

Is  it  not  then  quite  natural  that  we  express 
the  hope  that  other  schools  will  also  plan  to 
raise  their  entrance  requirements  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  recommended  and  that  as  soon  as  may  be 
they  will  seek  such  close  connection  with  colleges 
or  universities  in  their  sections  as  will  permit  all 
library  school  graduates  to  claim  the  same  uni¬ 
versity  professional  training  one  finds  in  medi¬ 
cine,  law,  and  other  callings  of  unquestioned 
professional  status.  If  the  library  schools  now 
connected  with  universities  are  failing  to  give 
better  training  than  those  in  public  libraries  the 
fault  is  with  them,  not  with  the  system,  which 
rightly  places  education  in  the  educational  insti¬ 
tution  and  claims  service  of  the  service  institu¬ 
tion. 

Our  experience  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
late  California  State  Library  School  shows  that 
the  problem  of  recruiting  is  largely  solved  when 
the  library  school  is  in  a  university.  We  have 
never  failed  to  reach  our  possible  enrollment  and 
this  year  were  unable  to  accept  many  seniors. 
Some  will  doubtless  return  next  year  as  gradu¬ 
ates.  We  believe  that  the  cost  of  doubling  our 
enrollment  would  be  much  less  than  that  of 
having  another  school  of  our  present  capacity  in 
California,  as  Stanford  University  for  example, 
and  that  the  larger  faculty  and  the  greater  bud¬ 
get  we  should  get  would  materially  contribute 
to  make  the  school  a  better  one  than  it  can  at 
present  be.  The  problem  of  recruiting,  particu¬ 
larly  of  getting  better  material,  can  be  most 
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helped  by  the  cheerful  efforts  of  librarians  to 
get  better  salaries  for  better  people  and  to  dis¬ 
sociate  as  much  as  possible  clerical  and  profes¬ 
sional  work.  We  are  thankful  that  a  certain 
stand  taken  by  the  University  administration 
made  imperative  a  division  of  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  California  Library.  To  attain 
some  of  the  privileges  of  the  professional  group 
here  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  stand¬ 
ards  for  our  professional  workers,  the  minimum 
being  university  and  library  school  graduation 
or  an  equivalent  for  the  latter.  Clerical  workers 
are  still,  of  course,  essential  but  they  are  covered 
by  a  general  university  grading.  In  large  meas¬ 
ure  because  of  this  we  have  had  two  results,  the 
first,  compensation  for  the  professional  group 
on  the  same  basis  as  for  corresponding  grades 
among  the  teaching  staff  of  the  university  and 
secondly,  a  more  truly  professional  attitude  on 
the  part  of  this  group  as  shown  by  the  desire 
of  its  members  to  continue  their  general  educa¬ 
tion,  takinsr  university  courses  in  subjects  where 
the  need  is  particularly  felt  or  working  towards 
higher  degrees. 

The  influence  of  the  university  is  such  as  to 
make  requirements  for  our  faculty  which  we 
find  it  hard  to  meet,  inasmuch  as  a  mere  college 
graduation  with  a  year  or  so  at  library  school 
is  not  readilv  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
doctor’s  degree  at  present  an  essential  for  most 
university  instructors.  While  we  of  course 
recognize  that  exception  must  be  made  for  the 
occasional  specialist  whose  help  we  must  have, 
college  and  library  school  graduation  for  in¬ 
structors  should  most  certainly  be  the  minimum 
educational  requirement.  It  has  proved  one 
quite  unacceptable  to  our  University  authorities 
who  for  faculty  standing  will  consider  not  less 
than  the  M.A.  degree  plus  two  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  study  in  a  graduate  library  school.  Even 
more  will  be  required  when  the  opportunity 
exists  to  get  higher  work  in  our  profession. 

The  failure  of  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  to  accept  and  put  into  effect  Dr.  William¬ 
son’s  early  recommendations  for  national  certi¬ 
fication  was  a  source  of  real  sorrow  to  very 
many  of  us.  We  trust  that  such  action  will  still 
come.  We  have  done  our  best  in  California  in 
the  comparativelv  poor  substitute  of  voluntary 
state  certification  but  we  have  based  it  as  closely 
as  we  could  on  Dr.  Williamson’s  recom¬ 
mendation  so  that  if  national  certification  comes 
we  shall  not  be  too  far  out  of  line. 

Sydney  B.  Mitchell,  Associate  Librarian. 

University  of  Washington 

U1  ROM  my  slight  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
A  Williamson  based  on  his  one  day  visit  to  the 
University  of  Washington  Library  School,  and 


from  a  reading  of  the  report  and  my  own  rather 
disorganized  information  concerning  several  of 
the  schools,  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  select  a  better  equipped  person 
for  the  rather  difficult  task. 

Dr.  Williamson  impressed  me  as  a  good 
academic  scholar,  one  who  had  seen  much  of  the 
inside  of  library  service  and  not  a  product  of 
any  library  school,  and  therefore  clear  of  the 
prejudices  for  or  against  any  one  or  all.  His 
report  shows  a  searching  investigation  of  the 
institutions,  and  what  seems  to  me  a  remarkable 
ability  to  place  his  finger  upon  both  the  centers 
of  strength  and  of  weakness  of  the  schools  as  a 
group. 

I  think  I  have  read  no  report  that  showed 
surer  aim  at  the  vital  point  of  the  subject  re¬ 
ported  upon.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  I  can 
agree  in  all  details  with  Dr.  Williamson’s  con¬ 
clusions,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  his  criticisms 
are  the  only  vital  ones  that  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading.  We  have  been  so  senti¬ 
mentally  good  to  ourselves  that  we  have  not 
dared  to  criticise  ourselves  searchingly. 

We  usually  like  the  Sunday  sermon  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  coincidence  with  our  own  theories 
on  the  same  topic  and  I  may  be  unduly  en¬ 
thusiastic  concerning  this  report  because  its 
author  has  said  so  clearly  and  so  decisively 
many  things  that  I  have  felt  true  and  essential, 
but  have  been  unable  to  express  so  well. 

His  distinction  of  the  types  of  training — pro¬ 
fessional  and  clerical — is  one  that  the  library 
schools  cannot  longer  afford  to  disregard.  We 
cannot  make  a  profession  out  of  high  school 
graduates  by  nine  or  ten  months  training — not 
education — in  clerical  details.  Such  meagre 
educational  equipment  does  not  prepare  for 
educational  leadership.  We  might  as  well  ad¬ 
mit  it  first  as  last.  The  strongest  men  and 
women  will  not  compete  in  such  a  race.  The 
cheaper  drives  out  the  better  values,  and  sal¬ 
aries  remain  low  in  perfect  justice. 

The  content  of  Chapter  1  is  worth  the  cost 
of  the  book  and  a  great  deal  of  serious  thinking. 
“High  school  education  does  not  fit  any  one 
for  professional  service”  is  worth  much  con¬ 
sideration.  Judging  from  conversations  I  have 
had  with  graduates  of  nearly  all  library  schools, 
the  chapter  on  “The  Teaching  Staff”  cannot 
well  be  ignored. 

Dr.  Williamson’s  comment  upon  the  second 
year  curriculum  in  the  two  year  schools  is  vital 
to  a  professional  training.  All  the  formalities 
that  should  be  taught  can  be  mastered  in  a  year, 
so  that  he  who  cares  to  may  advance.  Speciali¬ 
zation  in  the  second  year  must  come  if  we  are 
to  get  far  above  apprenticeship  considerations.. 

William  E.  Henry,  Director. 


The  Czechoslovak  Immigrant  and  the  Library 
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Librarian  of  the  Broadway  Branch,  Cleveland  Public  Library,  and  Chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

Committee  on  Work  with  the  Foreign  Born. 


There  are  three  stages  in  the  development 
of  a  language  and  its  literature:  the  oral 
stage,  where  the  language  is  colloquial  and 
dialects  vary  with  every  different  locality;  the 
stage  where  grammatical  usage  has  developed 
and  standards  of  correctness  are  established  in 
a  dawning  literature;  and  the  fully  developed 
language  and  literature.  In  this  development 
cause  and  effect  are  inextricably  mingled. 
Grammatical  standards  develop  only  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  public  use,  which  means  only 
with  free  speech  and  the  privilege  of  printing, 
thru  which  usage  becomes  habitual  and  then 
standardized;  thus  the  very  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  language  takes  place  thru  and  with 
the  development  of  the  literature,  a  fully  de¬ 
veloped  language  meaning  also  a  rich  and  varied 
literature. 

Among  Czechoslovak  immigrants  in  America, 
all  three  stages  exist:  the  undeveloped  stage 
among  the  three  hundred  thousand  from  Rus- 
inia  the  easternmost  district;  the  intermediate 
stage  among  the  Slovaks,  and  the  fully  developed 
stage  among  the  Czechs.  These  greatly  varying 
degrees  of  culture  arise  from  the  different  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  three  groups  had  lived 
for  centuries  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 
The  Rusins  have  not  even  an  accepted  name. 
Their  country  had  no  name,  but  consisted  of 
certain  counties  of  Hungary;  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  government  called  them  Ruthenians, 
ethnologists  have  classed  them  as  Ukrainians  or 
as  Russians.  The  English  version  of  the  peace 
treaty  designates  their  native  land  “Rusinia”; 
in  the  Czechoslovak  state  it  is  called  Podkar- 
patska  Rus,  which  means  Under-the-Carpathian 
Russia,  hence  the  term  Carpatho-Russians.  In 
America  both  Carpatho-Russian  and  Rusin  are 
used  by  the  people  themselves. 

The  Rusins  in  Hungary  were  a  pastoral 
people,  living  in  the  Carpathian  region  on  lands 
generally  sterile,  without  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  universally  exploited,  and  almost  entirely 
without  educational  opportunity,  so  that  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  among  them  was  very 
high.  They  began  to  come  to  America  soon 
after  1880,  and  their  development  here  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  dynamic  force  inherent  in 
freedom  and  opportunity. 

*  This  paper1  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  work  of  the  library  with  the  foreign  born,  prepared 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Mrs.  Ledbetter. 


The  Slovaks,  who  came  from  northern  Hun¬ 
gary,  have  behind  them  a  background  of  cul¬ 
tural  struggle;  their  language  is  grammatically 
developed,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
printed  literature;  but  under  the  Hungarian  re¬ 
gime  no  Slovak  press  was  ever  permitted  more 
than  a  brief  activity,  and  the  total  number  of 
books  was  very  small.  It  was  the  Slovak  news¬ 
papers  published  in  America  which  began  the 
development  of  the  reading  habit  in  Slovakia. 

With  the  Czechs  the  situation  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  Bohemia 
was  in  culture  one  of  the  most  advanced  nations 
in  Europe.  Komensky,  better  known  by  the 
Latinized  name  Comenius,  was  an  educator 
whose  advanced  ideas  still  command  respect; 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  made  in  1564-1588, 
is  a  work  of  unsurpassed  literary  quality.  Huss, 
the  forerunner  of  the  Reformation,  prepared  in 
1406  the  grammar  of  the  Czech  language  which 
is  the  basic  element  of  present  standards.  The 
volume  of  Czech  literature  destroyed  by  German 
reactionaries  after  the  Thirty  Years’  War  was 
said  by  historians  to  constitute  a  destruction  of 
literature  comparable  only  to  the  burning  of 
the  Alexandrine  library. 

These  are  the  three  widely  different  groups 
whom  we  as  librarians  have  to  consider  under 
the  general  title  “The  Czechoslovak  Immigrant 
and  the  Library.” 

The  Czechs  were  the  first  of  the  Slavs  to  come 
to  America.  Their  immigration,  beginning  with 
a  few  political  exiles  who  fled  following  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  freedom  in  1848,  in¬ 
creased  in  volume  slowly  until  1870,  and  then 
rose  rapidly  to  its  highest  tide  in  the  first  dec¬ 
ade  of  this  century.  The  Czech  immigration 
has  always  been  largely  one  of  families,  coming 
here  for  permanent  settlement.  Its  intellectual 
character  is  indicated  by  the  general  level  of 
education  and  training — less  than  two  per  cent 
of  illiteracy  being  the  average  record,  and  many 
skilled  workmen  being  included  in  the  number. 
Czechs  were  the  pioneer  settlers  of  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Ne¬ 
braska;  in  both  city  and  country  they  are  sub¬ 
stantial,  reliable,  serious  and  industrious  people 
— the  very  people  to  whom  the  public  library 
appeals  with  its  opportunities  for  advancement, 
recreation  and  culture.  To  secure  them  as 
readers  therefore  demands  no  special  sort  of 
publicity  but  only  such  general  advertising 
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methods  as  would  be  needed  in  any  community 
unused  to  library  privileges,  coupled  with  book 
resources  such  as  will  meet  actual  needs.  Czech 
newspapers  respond  with  alacrity  to  every  evid¬ 
ence  of  appreciation  of  their  people,  or  of 
desire  to  assist  their  advancement  in  this  country, 
and  their  editors  are  personally  interested  in 
public  libraries  and  most  generous  in  time  for 
helpful  conferences  or  space  for  articles  and 
notices.  Articles  designed  to  secure  interest  and 
attract  readers,  should  avoid  vague  generalities 
and  be  very  concrete,  offering,  as  in  all  good 
publicity  work,  some  point;  of  definite  interest 
or  connection  to  the  people  whose  patronage  as 
readers  is  sought.  It  is  very  desirable  to  estab¬ 
lish  also  something  in  the  way  of  a  personal 
relationship;  the  library  should  be  presented, 
not  as  a  big  impersonal  institution,  but  as  a  live, 
human  organization,  whose  individual  members 
find  a  joy  in  service  and  helpfulness.  The  immi¬ 
grant,  new  to  American  institutions — even  tho 
in  some  cases  he  may  have  lived  for  years  in 
this  country — needs  the  support  of  personal  en¬ 
couragement  to  enter  a  strange  new  place  for 
the  first  time. 

In  a  previous  article,  mention  was  made  of 
the  fact  that  Polish  immigrants  are  divided  into 
two  camps  on  political  grounds.  Czech  immi¬ 
grants  also  are  divided,  but  their  division  is  on 
religious  grounds.  In  Austria  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion  was  practically  compulsory;  a  degree  of 
conformity  was  necessary  to  ensure  ministra¬ 
tions  for  the  great  events  of  life — christenings, 
marriages  and  funerals.  But  where  church  and 
statel  are  identified,  the  church  suffers  from  the 
mistakes  or  the  unpopularity  of  the  state.  Then, 
too,  the  Protestant  background  of  the  Hussite 
period,  tho  buried  in  the  national  history,  had 
produced  a  permanent  effect  on  the  national 
consciousness.  The  result  developed  very 
quickly  in  a  complete  casting  aside  of  religious 
ties  by  many,  probably  one  half,  of  the  Czech 
immigrants  in  America.  Of  the  remainder,  a 
few  are  Protestants,  the  rest  have  remained 
Catholics.  The  feeling  between  Catholics  and 
so-called  “free  thinkers”  has  at  times  been  bitter 
in  the  extreme.  During  the  war  a  truce  was 
established  by  the  common  interest  of  both 
parties  in  the  development  of  the  national  am¬ 
bition.  It  was  the  Czechoslovaks  of  America 
who  furnished  the  financial  backing  for  the 
revolution  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  re¬ 
public;  and  sources  of  disagreement  were  to  a 
considerable  extent  buried  in  the  absorption  of 
a  common  great  interest.  That  common  aim 
achieved,  the  cleavage  again  became  conspicu¬ 
ous,  and  the  librarian,  seeking  to  build  up  work 
in  a  Czech  community,  must  cultivate  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  interest  of  both  parties  impar¬ 


tially.  On  both  sides  she  will  find  many  fine 
and  intelligent  people,  anxious  to  assist  every 
agency  which  can  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  their  countrymen,  and,  as  parents,  most 
anxious  to  secure  every  advantage  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  their  children,  and  for  the  other  young 
people  of  their  colony. 

The  Second  Generation 
All  the  young  people,  born  in  America  of 
Czechoslovak  parents,  whether  Czech,  Slovak  or 
Rusin,  invariably  read  English  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  Their  literary  tastes  are  apt  to  incline 
toward  the  practical,  with  a  great  fondness  for 
informational  reading  on  the  part  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  for  books  on  trades,  on  etiquette,  on 
practical  themes  of  all  kinds  by  the  young  men 
and  women.  In  their  Americanization  they  are 
very  apt  to  leave  Europe  completely  behind 
them,  and  they  prefer,  as  recreational  reading, 
novels  of  contemporary  American  life.  Very 
few  of  them  care  at  all  for  novels  of  “olden 
time,”  except  for  a  few  romances  of  American 
history,  such  as  “Janice  Meredith,”  “Richard 
Carvel,”  and  the  like.  Neither  do  they  care  for 
stories  whose  scene  is  laid  in  foreign  countries, 
but  only  for  those  whose  scenes  have  kinship 
with  the  world  they  know  themselves,  the  “wild 
west”  story  being  their  ideal  of  high  adventure. 
The  prevalence  of  “youse,”  even  among  high 
school  students,  leads  one  to  feel  that  a  high 
standard  of  language  use  ought  to  be  maintained, 
and  the  dialect  story  used  as  sparingly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  serving  such  a  community,  the 
thoughtful  librarian  cannot  but  feel  an  intense 
regret  that  so  many  of  the  popular*  novelists  of 
the  day  seem  to  feel  that  informality  and  col¬ 
loquial  ease  can  be  expressed  only  by  the  use 
of  bad  grammar  and  slovenly  pronunciation,  in¬ 
dicated  by  meaningless  misspelling.  The  psy¬ 
chological  novel  has  very  little  interest  for  these 
young  people,  and  the  story  based  upon  com¬ 
plicated  social  conditions,  like  “The  House  of 
Mirth,”  is  equally  foreign  to  their  taste.  The 
most  popular  tale  is  the  one  which  is  character¬ 
ized  by  simplicity  of  motive.  The  plot  may  be 
complicated  to  any  extent,  but  the  motives  of  the 
participants  must  be  transparent  thruout.  A 
love  for  simplicity  is  closely  akin  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  fineness,  and  in  any  group  of  Czech 
origin,  a  certain  proportion  will  be  found  who 
love  the  best  and  finest  in  all  forms  of  literature 
— in  poetry,  in  essays,  in  the  drama.  The  dis¬ 
covering  of  these  individuals,  and  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  their  development  by  suggestion 
of  authors  and  titles,  and  to  compare  one’s  own 
impressions  with  their  original  ones,  is  a  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  any  lover  of  books. 
The  Czech  Immigrants 
So  much  for  the  second  generation  of  Czech 
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immigrants.  The  parents,  who  had  their  educa¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  present  of  course  an  entirely 
different  problem.  They  may  become  American 
in  outward  appearance  and  in  many  spiritual 
qualities,  but  never  in  their  literary  taste,  and 
thruout  life  they  will  prefer  their  own  Czech 
literature.  Perhaps  this  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  younger  generation  choose  their  books 
— because  it  presents  the  life  which  they  know 
and  understand.  In  the  Czech  literature  the 
folk-lore  element  is  a  strong  one.  Bozena  Nem¬ 
cova,  the  most  popular  of  Czech  writers,  won 
her  enormous  and  enduring  popularity  thru  her 
rendition  of  folk-tales,  collected  from  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  traditional.  “Babicka,” 
the  most  popular  book  in  any  Czech  collection, 
is  a  treasury  of  popular  tradition  and  custom. 
Translated  into  English  by  Frances  Gregor,  it 
was  'published  in  1892  under  the  title,  “Grand¬ 
mother,”  but  is  now  out  of  print.  Other  writers 
who  have  furnished  popular  renderings  of  folk¬ 
lore  are  K.  J.  Erben,  J.  F.  Hruska,  Elika  Kras- 
nohorska,  and  Vaclav  Bene-Trebizsky. 

Closely  allied  to  the  folk-tale,  often  blending 
into  it  as  in  Nemcova’s  “Obrazky  z  okoli  Dom- 
azlickeho”  (Pictures  from  around  Domazlice)  is 
the  story  of  peasant  life.  This  is  an  outdoor 
story,  where*  nature  and  the  seasons,  the  domes¬ 
tic  animals  and  the  growth  of  the  crops  are  es¬ 
sential  contributors  to  the  action  of  the  tale. 
Among  such  stories  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Karel  V.  Rais,  among  which  one  selects  at  ran¬ 
dom  “Lopota”  (Toil) ;  “Potmechut”  (Night¬ 
fall)  ;  “Pulpani”  (Half-gentlemen) ;  “Zapadli 
Vlastenel”  (Backwoods  Countrymen) ;  Rok  na 
vsi,”  by  Mrstik,  is  another  popular  example  of 
this  class. 

After  the  folk-tale  and  the  tale  of  peasant  life 
comes  the  humor esky,  the  humorous  story ; 
primitive  in  “Z  ceskych  mlynu”  (From  Bohe¬ 
mian  mills),  by  Karel  Turna,  a  collection  of 
tales  and  jokes  recounted  by  peasants  while 
waiting  at  the  mill  for  their  grain  to  be  ground; 
in  “Sest  musketyru”  by  Jan  Klecanda,  we  have 
a  collection  of  tales  of  garrison  life.  “Otec 
Kondelik  a  zenich  Vejvara”  (Father  Kondelik 
and  bridegroom  Vejvara)  ;  “Tchan  Kondelik  a 
zet’  Vejvara”  (Father-in-law  Kondelik  and  son- 
in-law  Vejvara),  by  Ignat  Herrmann,  are  humor¬ 
ous  stories  of  life  in  the  artisan  class  in  the 
Prague  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  They  are  im¬ 
mensely  popular,  as  are  all  the  other  works  of 
their  author. 

The  love  story,  generally  called  a  roman,  has 
the  same  popularity  among  Czech  women  as 
with  those  of  other  ancestry.  Brodsky,  Kle¬ 
canda,  Klostermann,  Krasnohorska,  Kronbauer, 
Svetla,  Svobodova,  Vikova-Kuneticka,  are  all 
favorite  authors  in  this  class,  and  all  seem  to 


have  the  power  to  transport  their  readers  to  the 
scenes  familiar  when  life  and  love  were  young. 

More  intellectual  in  type,  and  appealing  to 
the  national  sentiment  rather  than  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  emotions,  are  the  historical  novels,  many 
in  number,  and  by  many  authors.  Perhaps  the 
foremost  writer  in  this  class  is  Alois  Jirasek, 
whose  works  are  claimed  by  Czechs  to  outrank 
those  of  Sienkiewicz  as  masterpieces  of  histori¬ 
cal  jfmtion.  The  only  one  which  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  English  is  “Filosofska  Historie,” 
which,  under  the  title  “A  Tale  of  Young  Blood 
of  ’48”  was  published  serially  in  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Review,  July,  1919-January,  1920.  “Mezi 
proudy”  (In  the  current)  and  “Proti  Vsem” 
(Against  everybody)  are  stories  of  the  Hussite 
period.  Benes-Trebizsky,  Herlos,  F.  X.  Svoboda, 
and  Svatek  are  other  popular  writers  of  histori¬ 
cal  fiction. 

The  short  story  exists  in  Czech  literature  in 
great  variety  and  in  perfection  of  form,  and  the 
library  will  find  many  of  its  most  popular  Czech 
books  to  be  made  up  of  short  stories.  Excellent 
examples  o»f  these  exist  in  English  in  Miss 
Hrbkova’s  “’Czechoslovak  Stories”  in  the  Inter¬ 
preter  Series.  Her  preface  to  the  volume  is  the 
most  usable  survey  of  Czech  literature  available 
in  English,  and  the  biographical  and  critical 
sketches  of  the  authors  represented  are  full  and 
illuminating.  An  excellent  general  idea  of  Czech 
literature  and  its  outstanding  characteristics  is 
derived  from  this  unpretentious  publication.  The 
authors  illustrated  by  selections  are  all  standard 
writers  who  are  also  very  popular.  Others  of 
equal  vogue  in  America  are  Podlipska,  Pittner- 
ova,  Preissova,  who  are  favorites  with  women, 
while  Cech,  Neruda,  and  Winter  are  much  liked 
by  men. 

Available  also  in  Czech  are  translations  of 
much  of  the  best  literature  of  other  European 
countries — the  Russian  being  particularly  well 
represented.  English  literature  is  represented 
by  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Eliot,  Kipling  and 
others.  Translations  from  American  authors  are 
increasing  in  number  very  rapidly. 

Bohemian  history  has  been  written  by  numer¬ 
ous  scholars  of  the  highest  rank.  Palacky,  as 
the  “father  of  Bohemian  history”  is  the  most 
beloved,  while  Count  Liitzow  was  the  most 
modern.  Even  a  small  collection  of  Czech 
books  should  have  the  works  of  these  men,  and 
some  one  of  the  numerous  sketches  of  the  Czech¬ 
oslovak  Legionnaires  and  their  achievements  in 
Siberia  and  elsewhere,  and  also  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  writings  of  President  Masaryk.  Biog¬ 
raphy  should  be  represented  by  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  national  heroes,  at  least  Huss  and 
Zizka,  of  the  golden  age  of  the  national  history, 
Komenskv  (Comenius)  the  educator,  Havlicek, 
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the  martyr  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
Nemcova,  the  beloved.  Machar’s  “Kriminal,” 
translated  into  English  by  Paul  Selver  under 
the  title  “Jail,”  is  a  fascinating  literary  bit  of 
autobiography,  describing  the  writer’s  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  political  prisoner  in  Austria  during 
the  war. 

Poetry  may  be  chosen  thru  the  guidance  of 
Paul  Seiver,  whose  “Anthology  of  Modern  Slav 
Literature”  and  “Modern  Czech  Poetry”  are 
general  collections.  His  “Ottakar  Brezina”  is 
an  attractive  English  presentation  of  a  single 
poet  who  may  serve  to  American  readers  as  a 
type  of  Czech  poets  of  the  day. 

Forman’s  History  of  the  United  States  has 
recently  been  translated  into  Czech  by  Miss  Rose 
Rosicky  and  published  by  the  National  Printing 
Company  of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  supersede  the  only  previous  text,  that  of 
Cermak. 

Many  other  subjects,  authors,  and  titles  de¬ 
serve  mention,  but  the  necessary  limitations  of 
this  article  prevent  any  attempt  at  completeness. 
Only  such  books  and  authors  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  are  of  the  most  outstanding  popularity 
among  American  Czechs,  and  preference  has 
been  given  to  the  older  writers  whose  position 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Many  new  writers 
have  developed  since  the  Revolution,  and  some 
of  them  will  no  doubt  rank  with  the  old  favor¬ 
ites. 

Bibliograficky  Katalog,  published  currently 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Bibliographical  Institute, 
is  a  bibliographical  periodical  which  enables 
the  librarian  to  keep  abreast  with  the  new  issues. 

Czech  publications  in  general  are  of  superior 
attractiveness,  using  good  paper,  beautiful  type 
with  wide  clear  margins,  and  delightful  illustra¬ 
tions.  Before  the  war,  bindings  were  also  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  at  present  libraries  will  generally  find  it 
better  to  do  their  own  binding. 

Many  fine  periodicals  are  published  in  Prague, 
beautifully  illustrated  and  with  much  attention 
to  art  subjects.  Zlata  Praha  (Golden  Prague) 
is  a  weekly  and  Svetozor  a  bi-weekly,  both  of 
very  high  grade,  Cesky  Svet  and  Topicuv  Sbor- 
nik  are  monthlies.  The  latter  is  a  particularly 
fine  magazine,  the  mere  handling  of  which  is  a 
pleasure  to  the  book-lover.  Narodni  Listy  is  a 
Prague  daily  which  will  bring  many  readers  to 
the  library. 

II 

The  Slovak  Immigrant 

The  cultural  situation  of  Slovaks  and  Rusins 
is  so  different  from  that  of  the  Czechs  that  the 
library  attempting  to  enroll  them  among  its 
users  has  to  face  an  entirely  different  problem. 
Since  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  so  consider¬ 
able,  altho  due  entirely  to  conditions  of  which 


the  people  were  the  victims,  and  since  the  read¬ 
ing  habit  is  in  general  so  slight,  the  obvious 
first  thing  is  to  cultivate  the  children  and  try 
to  develop  a  generation  of  readers.  This  natur¬ 
ally  requires  more  effort  than  among  children 
where  reading  is  an  established  habit  of  the 
home;  but  it  is  the  fundamental  work  which  in 
ten  or  fifteen  years  produces  a  community  of 
readers  and  of  supporters  of  the  library. 

Parents  will  be  interested  in  the  library  thru 
its  contribution  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
their  children.  Then  the  librarian,  wishing  to 
extend  her  work  to  the  entire  community,  comes 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  what  she  can 
give  these  parents.  Every  immigrant,  however 
slight  his  personal  attainments,  has  a  respect 
and  reverence  for  what  he  calls  “our  national 
culture,”  and  the  first  work  of  the  library  in  a 
Slovak  community  is  to  establish  its  position  as 
appreciative  of  the  national  culture  and  as 
desirous  of  contributing  to  it.  The  library  should 
be  a  service  station  for  information,  where  the 
immigrant  can  confidently  expect  answers  to 
his  requests  for  information,  or  advice  as  to  the 
sources  from  which  he  may  secure  needed  help. 
All  study  classes  should  be  brought  to  the 
library  as  a  part  of  their  course  of  study, 
whether  they  are  classes  conducted  by  the  im¬ 
migrants  among  their  own  people,  or  by  public 
school  authorities  as  a  part  of  their  extension 
work;  and  the  effort  should  be  made  to  present 
the  ability  to  use  books  freely  as  a  goal  worth 
striving  for.  The  exhibition  of  some  illustrated 
books  will  help  to  make  this  point.  But,  while 
thus  building  for  the  future,  we  must  not  fail 
in  any  possibility  of  the  present,  nor  can  we 
afford  to  side-step  the  question,  What  has  the 
library  to  offer  the  literate  Slovak  immigrant? 
If  he  has  had  anything  more  than  the  rudiments, 
of  learning,  he  had  them  in  an  acquired  lan¬ 
guage,  Hungarian  if  he  was  educated  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  Czech  if  he  went  to  Bohemia  for  his  edu¬ 
cation,  or  German  if  he  was  a  student  of  the 
universities.  But  few  Slovaks  with  advanced 
education  havel  come  to  America;  they  are  the 
leaders  of  their  people  at  home.  Here  we  have 
chiefly  the  man  who  had  only  a  few  months  of 
schooling  and  who  reads  with  ease  only  his 
native  tongue. 

The  Slovak  language  is  much  like  the  Czech. 
The  Slovak  of  the  intellectual  type  will  supply 
with  Czech  books  his  need  for  reading;  but  the 
mass  of  the  people  will  not.  Consequently  we 
must  supply  for  them  what  books  we  can  in  the 
Slovak  language.  Owing  to  the  oppressive  cul¬ 
tural  conditions  of  the  old  regime,  the  volume 
of  literature  available  in  the  Slovak  language 
is  very  small.  The  fathers  of  literature  in 
Slovakia,  Kollar  and  Safarik,  wrote  in  the  Czech 
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idiom,  but  their  successors  have  made  Slovak  a 
literary  vehicle.  Paul  Dobsinsky  is  the  compiler 
of  an  extensive  collection  of  folktales;  the 
dramatic  and  miscellaneous  writings  of  Jan 
Chalupka  are  important,  as  are  also  the  short 
stories  of  Matthew  Bencur,  who  uses  the  pseu¬ 
donym  “Martin  Kukucin.”  Svetozar  Hurban 
called  Vajansky,  as  author  and  editor,  was  a 
leader  of  great  influence,  who  suffered  much  for 
his  championship  of  the  people.  Pavel  Ors- 
zagh  (pseudonym  Hviesdoslav)  who  died  re¬ 
cently,  was  greatly  beloved  and  his  poetical 
writings  are  widely  known.  Other  authors  are 
characterized  in  “The  Slovaks  of  Hungary,”  by 
Thomas  Capek,  New  York,  1906,  in  the  chapter 
on  language  and  literature.  Turcin  St.  Martin 
has  been  the  center  of  Slovak  publishing  inter¬ 
ests,  but  in  the  new  Republic,  Bratislava,  the 
capital  of  Slovakia,  is  also  developing  as  an 
intellectual  center.  A  greatly  increased  volume 
of  Slovak  literature  is  coming  into  life  with  the 
opportunities  of  freedom  and  thru  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  new  sense  of  national  dignity. 
Slovensky  Svet  (The  Slovak  World)  published 
in  Bratislava,  is  a  monthly  periodical  recom¬ 
mended  to  American  libraries. 

Books  designed  for  the  help  of  Slovaks  in 
America  should  of  course  be  on  the  library 
shelves.  The  Slovak-American  Interpreter  of 
Albert  Mametej,  now  Czechoslovak  consul  at 
Pittsburgh,  is  a  good  language  text;  Joseph  Hill 
has  just  published  a  history  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  an  excellent  book,  including  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  all  the  amendments  thereto.  The 
Citizenship  Manual  in  Slovak  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Council  is  also  a  valuable 
publication.  Slovak  newspapers  in  America  are 
somewhat  open  to  the  criticism  of  being  too 
largely  taken  up  with  European  affairs,  but  it 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  even  the 
habit  of  reading  a  newspaper  is  a  product  of 
Americanization,  as  in  the  old  Europe  the 
peasant  or  poor  workingman  would  never  have 
seen  a  regular  daily  paper. 

The  Rusins 

The  situation  of  the  adult  Rusins  presents  to 
the  library  even  more  difficulties  than  does  that 
of  the  Slovak.  Whatever  education  he  had  was 
given  in  the  Hungarian  language,  but  since  he 
never  used  it  except  in  the  schoolroom  for  two 
or  three  brief  terms,  he  did  not  acquire  much 
facility  in  reading;  nor  would  he  use  it  if  he 
had,  since  the  use  of  that  language  would  indi¬ 
cate  “Magyarization,”  which  is  anathema.  His 
own  language,  originally  like  the  Ukrainian,  has 
been  variously  modified  by  contact  with  his 
neighbors,  Roumanians  on  one  side,  Magyars  on 
another,  Slovaks  on  a  third.  Philological  com¬ 
mittees  ini  Europe  and  in  America  are  now  at 


work  on  the  attempt  to  establish  a  national 
standard,  and  school  books  have  been  prepared 
for  use  in  the  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
schools  opened  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Czechoslovak  regime.  Both  Roman  and  Cyril¬ 
lic  alphabets  have  their  champions,  and  for  some 
time  no  doubt  most  of  the  people  will  learn 
both.  The  only  books  now  available  are  books 
of  devotion  and  of  religious  instruction,  and  the 
only  reading  material  libraries  can  offer  is  that 
of  the  newspapers  published  in  this  country. 
Ruskij  Viestnik  is  the  organ  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  group;  Prosvita,  Greek  Catholic,  pub¬ 
lished  in  McKeesport,  Pa.,  uses  both  alphabets 
in  the  same  paper;  Amerikansky  Russky  Viest¬ 
nik  publishes  two  editions,  one  in  the  Cyrillic 
and  one  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  while  Sokol 
Sojedinenija  uses  both  alphabets  and  also  prints 
a  page  in  English.  On  this  page  it  presents 
serially  such  American  classics  as  Washington’s 
and  Lincoln’s  addresses,  “The  Man  Without  a 
Country”  and  other  patriotic  material.  Svit 
D’itej  (Children’s  World)  also  is  partly  English. 
These  last  three  publications  are  all  from  the 
press  in  Homestead,  Pa.,  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
Union,  which  will  give  them  free  to  libraries 
desiring  their  use. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  Historical 
Research  (vol.  1,  no.  1,  June,  1923)  has  for  its 
object  to  render  accessible  to  a  wider  circle 
of  those  interested  in  historical  research  a 
record  of  the  work  done  by  the  Institute;  to 
secure  publicity  for  additions  to  historical 
knowledge — the  collecting,  recording  and  pub¬ 
lishing  of  corrigenda  and  addenda  to  such  works 
as  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  the 
New  English  Dictionary  and  the  Britannica,  and 
to  supplement  such  works  as  the  Official  Guide 
to  the  British  Record  Office,  the  catalogs  of  the 
British  museum  and  other  works  giving  refer¬ 
ences  to  newly  discovered  or  unused  materials. 
Summaries  of  research  theses,  reports  of  discus¬ 
sions,  news  notes  and  queries  are  also  planned 
as  regular  departments.  In  addition  to  these 
departments  this  first  number  contains  the  report 
on  editing  historical  documents  presented  by  the 
Anglo-American  Historical  Committee  appointed 
bv  the  Conference  of  Anglo-  American  historians 
in  1921  “to  suggest  principles  upon  which  his¬ 
torical  documents  should  be  edited.” 


The  Newark  Free  Public  Library  has  just 
issued  a  fifth  edition  of  its  “Books  for  Boys  and 
Girls,”  first  published  twenty  years  ago.  Of  the 
1800  titles  947  of  those  listed  in  the  1916  edition 
have  been  kept,  and  853  are  added.  Figures 
following  the  titles  indicate  the  grades  to  which 
the  books  are  best  suited. 


Cornerstone  of  Cleveland  Library  Laid 


CLEVELANDERS  GATHERED  AT  THE  PUBLIC  SQUARE  FOR  THE  CORNERSTONE  LAYING  OF  THE  LIBRARY 


DESPITE  a  leaden  sky  and  a  keen  cold  wind, 
about  twenty-five  thousand  people  assem¬ 
bled  to  see  David  Lloyd  George,  ex-British  Pre¬ 
mier,  assist  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
Cleveland’s  new  public  library  building  on 
Tuesday,  October  23rd. 

Amplifiers  enabled  this  gathering,  the  largest 
audience  ever  addressed  by  Mr.  George,  to  hear 
an  eloquent  plea  for  co-operation  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  “that  the  world 
may  be  rescued  from  the  despair  into  which  it 
is  now  plunged,”  and  the  message  was  radiod 
to  thousands  more  hearers. 

“The  differences  between  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  past  have  always  been  disputes  be¬ 
tween  governments — never  the  people.  .  .  . 

Our  literature  is  the  same  as  yours;  our  great 
writers  are  vours  and  yours  are  ours;  your 
great  preachers  and  teachers  are  ours  and  ours 
are  yours.  The  fundamental  attitude  of  the  two 
peoples  toward  the  high  principles  which  ought 
to  govern  are  the  same.  .  .  .  We  have  never 
differed  as  to  essentials.” 

In  expressing  his  joy  at  being  present  at  the 
laying  of  the  library  cornerstone,  Mr.  George 
touched  briefly  on  the  significance  of  the  library 
as  an  agent  in  the  scheme  of  education  which 
stood  next  to  religious  freedom  in  the  minds  of 
our  forefathers,  and  congratulated  all  those  con¬ 
nected  with  that  “vast  treasure  house  full  of 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  of  which 
any  man  can  take  away  as  many  as  he  can 
carry.” 


Librarians  from  coast  to  coast  sent  congratu¬ 
lations  to  Librarian  Linda  A.  Eastman.  Among 
the  guest  librarians  present  at  the  ceremony 
were  Secretaries  Carl  H.  Milam  and  Sarah 
C.  N.  Bogle  of  the  American  Librarian  Associa¬ 
tion,  Electra  C.  Doren  of  Dayton,  Maude  A. 
Herndon  of  Akron,  Andrew  Keogh  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  Harrison  W.  Craver  of  the  Engineering 
Societies  Library,  New  York;  State  Librarian 
Herbert  S.  Hirshberg,  and  Carl  P.  P.  Vitz  of 
Toledo,  both  formerly  connected  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Library. 

The  Library  and  Education 

There  must  be  .  .  .  some  way  to  continue 
the  educational  growth  of  American  citizens. 
And  there  is  a  way.  That  way  is  the  public 
library  .  .  .  America’s  continuation  school 
.  .  .  the  most  democratic  of  American  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  It  is  free  to  everv  person — - 
color  or  race,  nationality  or  creed  make  no 
difference.  It  is  free  to  every  person  who  wishes 
to  read,  and  who  is  willing  to  read.  .  .  .  The 
public  library  is  free  from  party  politics  .  .  . 
religious  intolerance  and  prejudice.  It  provides 
information  on  all  sides  of  every  important 
question,  so  far  as  its  funds  will  allow.  While 
the  library  is  useful  and  helpful,  it  has  still  not 
reached  its  maximum  of  helpfulness  or  useful¬ 
ness  and  it  cannot  do  so  until  the  people  them¬ 
selves  realize  what  it  has  to  give  them. — William 
Allen  White. 


Buffalo’s  Public  and  Its  Library 


^ITOW  necessary  is  the  Buffalo  Public  Li- 

-d  brary  to  you?”  “Are  You  getting 
what  you  want  from  the  Library?”  “How  can 
the  Library  habit  in  Buffalo  be  made  more 
general?” 

In  these  words  the  Buffalo  Public  Library 
recently  importuned  its  entire  city  for  criticism 
of  its  plant,  its  service  and  its  methods,  calling 
also  for  suggestions,  definite  ideas,  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  plan  had  been  tried  a  few  years  before 
and  had  proven  so  satisfactory  that  the  Library 
decided  to  try  it  again.  The  questions,  with  the 
explanatory  underlines,  were  printed  on  slips, 
headed  “Library  Borrowers,  Please  Write.” 
These  slips  went  out  in  the  books  which  left  the 
library  and  its  branches  for  days,  until  every 
part  of  the  city  had  some  of  them. 

Promptly  the  responses  began  to  come  in. 
Some  were  verbal.  Some  were  carefully  planned 
letters.  Some  were  scribbled  on  slips  of  paper 
in  the  library.  A  few  answers  came  on  picture 
postal  cards.  Almost  every  letter  expressed 
pleasure  in  the  fact  that  a  city  institution  should 
be  asking  for  criticism  and  suggestions.  Al¬ 
most  every  reply  contained  something  worth 
while  in  suggestions  for  improvement  of  service, 
better  publicity  and  library  extension. 

Whether  the  letters  were  worth  while  or  not, 
every  one  of  them  had  a  reply  from  the  libra¬ 
rian.  The  definite  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment  were,  in  some  instances,  impossible  to 
work  out,  but  the  man  who  made  the  suggestion 
had  a  letter  explaining  why  his  idea  was  not 
feasible,  and  what  the  library  was  doing  as  a 
next  best  or  with  a  similar  plan. 

Lurking  dissatisfactions  were  aired  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  letters,  and  these  were  answered  with 
much  thought  and  at  considerable  length,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  to  unearth  such  feelings  that  the 
little  slips,  for  the  most  part,  went  forth.  The 
man  who  wanted  very  much  to  go  back  into  the 
stacks,  where  he  could  look  over  the  books  for 
himself,  because  he  felt  that  many  riches  were 
being  hidden  there,  not  perhaps  with  malicious 
intent  on  the  oart  of  the  library,  had  a  courteous 
note  from  the  Librarian  explaining  that  he 
might  at  any  time  have  permission  to  go  into 
the  stacks.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Open  Shelf 
Room  was  a  pleasanter,  lighter  place  in  which 
to  look  over  the  books,  but  he  was  assured  that, 
whenever  he  desired  to  seek  for  something  spe¬ 
cial  in  the  sfacks,  the  privilege  would  be  his. 
He  mav  lose  his  desire  to  go  to  the  stacks,  but 
he  will  never  feel  shut  out  from  them  again. 

Manv  criticisms  showed  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  elasticity  and  scope  of  library  service  and 


gave  the  library  a  splendid  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
plain  itself. 

There  were  many  calls  for  more  library  ser¬ 
vice  in  outlying  sections  of  the  city,  and  these 
may  have  contributed  toward  a  recent  successful 
effort  to  get  the  city  committed  to  a  policy  of 
supplying  new  branches  in  buildings  city-built 
and  city-owned. 

But  if  not  a  single  reply  had  come  to  the 
“Library  Borrowers,  Please  Write”  slips,  the 
Library  would  be  very  glad  it  had  sent  them 
out.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  first  issuance 
of  similar  slips  a  few  years  ago,  there  were 
editorial  comments  in  the  papers  on  the  fact 
that  a  city  institution  was  really  asking  its 
public  what  should  be  criticized  in  it  and  what 
ideas  that  public  had  for  its  improvement.  To 
be  sure,  the  response  was  small  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  slips  sent  out,  indicating  per¬ 
haps  that,  once  given  a  chance  to  criticize,  the 
public  lost  its  desire  to  express  criticism.  At 
any  rate,  the  Library  knows  that  every  one  of 
the  little  slips  advertised  it  as  a  living  institu¬ 
tion. 

Furthermore,  every  slip  showed  somebody 
that  the  library  thought  he  must  have  some 
definite  ideas  about  library  service.  The  result 
was  that  it  not  only  opened  up  a  channel  thru 
which  grievances  of  all  degrees  of  intensity 
might  flow,  but  it  stimulated  some  folks  to 
think  about  the  library  who  had  never  actually 
thought  about  it  before,  tho  they  had  used  it. 
Certainly  suggestions  came  from  people  who 
had  never  made  suggestions  before.  And  the 
suggestions  are  still  coming.  The  pleasantest 
tendency  to  note  in  all  the  written  communica¬ 
tions  is  the  deep  appreciation  of  the  library 
which  people  discover  in  themselves  when  they 
sit  down  to  write  it  a  little  letter  of  suggestion 
and  criticism. 

Making  people  put  their  feelings  into  words, 
and  whatever  those  feelings  may  be,  is  very 
well  worth  while,  thinks  the  Buffalo  Public 
Library. 

AMNEMONIC  classification  with  the  merit 
of  extreme  simplicity,  the  invention  of 
Robinson  Smith,  is  employed  by  the  Nice  Cir¬ 
culating  Library,  2  Rue  de  France.  The  seven 
thousand  volumes  are  arranged  on  open  shelves 
alphabetically  according  to  author  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sections:  A:  Art;  B:  Biography;  C: 
Children’s  Books;  D:  Dictionaries,  etc.;  E:  Es¬ 
says;  F:  Fiction;  G:  Government;  H:  History; 
L:  Letters;  N:  New  Books;  P:  Poetry;  R:  Re- 
lisrion ;  S:  Science;  T:  Travel;  V:  Various;  W 
World  War. 
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CLEVELAND  had  its  great  day  on  Tuesday, 
October  23rd,  when  the  library  was  the 
focus  of  attraction  with  Lloyd  George  as  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  laying  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  new  library  building.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Ohio  President  would  perform 
this  function,  but  his  passing  caused  opportunity 
to  be  taken  to  invite  the  War  Premier  of  the 
mother  country  to  take  the  leading  part  in  the 
symbolic  ceremony.  Tho  his  address  had  little 
library  significance,  it  showed  wholesome  ap¬ 
preciation  and  interestingly  illustrated  the  sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
country  in  library  as  in  other  developments. 
The  view  presented  elsewhere  suggests  the 
enormous  crowd  that  gathered  on  the  occasion, 
which  certainly  caused  every  citizen  of  Cleve¬ 
land  to  feel  new  pride  in  the  great  work  which 
owes  so  much  to  W.  H.  Brett  and  his  successor, 
Miss  Eastman,  and  now  that  the  skeleton  of 
the  structure  has  been  completed,  it  should  not 
be  long  before  the  outer  shell  and  inner  equip¬ 
ment  may  enable  the  Cleveland  Library  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  great  plans  of  its  trustees  and  its  libra¬ 
rian. 


T^HE  Williamson  report  is  so  important 
that  we  give  much  space  to  comments 
asked  from  library  schools  and  later  from  chief 
librarians  or  department  heads  experienced  re¬ 
garding  graduates  or  curricula.  The  school 
replies  show  the  most  gratifying  appreciation 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  report,  while  taking 
exception  to  this  or  that  detail  of  criticism  or 
suggestion.  General  exception  is,  however,  taken 
to  the  mistake  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
that  of  basing  an  estimate  of  the  utilization  of 
library  schools  on  the  lean  post-war  year  in 
which  the  attendance  dropped  to  a  minimum. 
Today  library  schools  are  for  the  most  part 
utilized  to  capacity,  considering  that  capacity 
is  not  determined  so  much  by  floor  space  for 
desk  room  as  by  the  necessary  limitations  of 
the  proportion  of  students  to  teachers.  To 
crowd  a  professional  school  by  extending  the 
number  of  students  beyond  the  equipment  nec¬ 
essary  in  library  school  work  would  he  to  make 
school  training  thin  instead  of  thoro.  Another 
important  criticism  is  that  Dr.  "Williamson  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  unlike  medical  colleges, 


whose  degeneration  called  forth  much  useful 
protest  in  an  earlier  Carnegie  report,  the  library 
school  is  but  a  generation  old  and  still  in  the 
experimental  and  formative  stage.  That  library 
schools,  even  in  this  formative  stage  have  been 
abundantly  useful  is  certified  by  the  facts  that 
every  graduate  is  practically  assured  a  place 
immediately  on  graduation,  that  most  of  the 
schools  have  graduates  in  important  positions 
in  over  forty  of  our  states  and  that  their  in¬ 
fluence  has  extended  to  a  full  score  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  The  New  York  Public  Library  School 
has  today  students  from  Canada,  France,  Hol¬ 
land,  Norway,  Russia,  Mexico,  Ecuador  and 
Chile,  and  our  library  schools  are  indeed  radial 
centers  for  missionary  influence  the  world  over. 

M ODERN  conveniences  like  the  telephone 
have  the  disadvantage  of  insistence  and 
there  has  been  some  criticism  that  “drives”  and 
“weeks”  have  become  so  many  as  to  leave  no 
time  for  the  ordinary  levels  of  life  and  library. 
Nevertheless  it  is  by  such  intensive  work  that  the 
higher  level  of  work  is  reached  and  ultimately 
made  the  standard.  Therefore  we  need  not  apol¬ 
ogise  for  mentioning  that  Education  Week  comes 
November  18-24,  and  for  reiterating  the  fact  that 
Children’s  Book  Week  is  close  at  hand,  Novem¬ 
ber  11-17.  Testimony  is  universal,  despite  all 
disgruntlement,  that  the  last  named  institution 
has  been  of  the  widest  and  highest  good  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  librarian  and  teacher 
but  also  that  of  parent  and  child. 


^ETE  have  often  in  previous  years  pointed  out 
*  ’  the  waste  of  effort,  as  well  as  of  paper  and 
ink,  involved  in  the  duplication  of  library  bibli¬ 
ographies — but  this  waste  still  goes  merrily  on. 
A  prime  reason  is  the  desire  of  each  library  to 
list  only  books  to  be  found  on  its  shelves,  rather 
than  be  troubled  by  inquiries  for  books  cataloged 
and  not  in  its  possession.  Miss  Zaidee  Brown, 
coming  with  energy  and  experience  from  the 
Long  Beach  Library  near  Los  Angeles,  has  a 
new  co-operative  plan  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  great  body  of  libraries  by  providing  a 
subscription  series  of  reading  lists  which  will 
usefully  complement  the  lists  issued  by  the 
A.  L.  A.,  covering  fiction  and  non-fiction,  which 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  all  libraries  of 
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moderate  size.  These  bibliographies  would  thus 
provide  a  purchase  list,  as  well.  The  plan  is 
certainly  worth  trying,  and  we  trust  that  such 
support  will  be  given  the  experiment  as  will 
assure  a  thoro  and  practical  trial. 


IT  is  not  good  publicity  to  light  a  candle  and 
place  it  under  a  bushel,  but  this  some  libra¬ 
ries  are  apt  to  do  in  connection  with  library  lists, 
particularly  those  issued  by  the  A.  L.  A.,  and 
proposed  by  Miss  Brown,  as  library  propaganda. 
The  purpose  of  such  publications  is  to  increase 


the  field  of  library  patronage,  and  this  cannot 
well  be  done  by  placing  such  lists  on  the  circula¬ 
tion  desk  or  on  library  tables  for  the  use  of 
patrons  who  happen  to  take  them  up.  Such  lists 
are  intended  primarily  for  outside  circulation, 
and  a  list  of  recommended  books  on  carpentry, 
for  instance,  should  be  sent  to  every  carpenter  in 
a  town  with  an  invitation  to  come  to  the  library 
and  express  his  needs.  A  great  purpose  of  the 
public  library  system  today  is  to  extend  its  field 
in  vocational  work  and  there  is  abundant  ma¬ 
terial  offered  for  this  purpose  if  libraries  will 
take  pains  to  usei  it  to  best  advantage. 


LIBRARY  ORGANIZATIONS 


BOSTON  CATALOGERS  ORGANIZATION 
MEETING 

AT  a  meeting  last  April,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  present  suggestions  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  regional  group  of  catalogers 
and  classifiers  in  Greater  Boston.  This  com¬ 
mittee  now  has  planned  a  dinner  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Tuesday,  November  13,  at  6:30  o’clock. 

All  catalogers  and  classifiers  in  New  England 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

After  the  business  meeting,  there  will  be  an 
exposition  of  the  Harvard  aims  and  methods  in 
cataloging  and  classification.  Suggestions  and 
topics  for  discussion  at  succeeding  meetings  will 
be  asked  for. 

As  accommodations  are  limited,  please  send 
name  and  $1.50  to  cover  dinner  and  association 
expenses  to  Clara  P.  Briggs,  Harvard  College 
Library,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  before  Nov.  10. 

Those  who  cannot  come  to  dinner  are  urged 
to  come  later;  and  those  who  cannot  come  at  all, 
but  wish  to  be  enrolled,  to  send  their  names 
(and  fifty  cents)  to  the  secretary. 

The  committee  consists  of  Harriet  E.  Howe, 
chairman;  Frances  Rathbone  Coe;  T.  Franklin 
Currier;  Clara  P.  Briggs,  secretary-treasurer. 

BOSTON  SPECIAL  LIBRARIES  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION 

THE  Special  Libraries  Association  of  Boston 
opened  its  new  year  on  September  24,  with  a 
“newspaper  meeting” — a  venture  new  in  the 
annals  of  the  association  and  sponsored  by  one 
of  its  new  members,  Mr.  William  Alcott,  for 
many  years  city  editor  and  now  librarian  of  the 
Globe.  As  guests  of  the  Globe  members  met  at 
Young’s  Hotel  for  supper.  The  meeting  was 
formally  opened  by  the  new  president,  Walter 
B.  Briggs,  assistant  librarian  of  Harvard.  Mr. 
Alcott  told  of  the  unique  features  of  the  news¬ 


paper  library  in  general  and  the  Globe  library 
in  particular — the  extensive  files  of  clippings, 
photographs,  cuts,  negatives;  filed  in  200,000 
clipping  folders  in  which  photographs  are  also 
filed  when  their  size  permits.  Frederic  Berry, 
librarian  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  then 
spoke  of  his  work  in  newspaper  indexing,  a  task 
demanding  careful  scrutiny  of  each  issue  for 
minute  details  for  which  individual  index  cards 
are  made  and  filed  for  future  reference.  The 
scarcity  of  published  current  newspaper  indexes 
was  deplored  by  several  reference  librarians 
present.  Amos  Weston,  also  of  the  Monitor, 
then  described  the  various  processes  which  have 
been  tried  in  connection  with  the  preservation 
of  newspapers:  the  Japanese  tissue  paper  pro¬ 
cess  and  the  silk  gauze  process,  by  both  of  which 
the  news  sheet  is  reinforced  by  the  pasting  on 
both  sides  of  the  thin  material  which  reduces 
visibility  somewhat  but  successfully  preserves 
the  original  sheet;  the  varnishing  process;  the 
treatment  by  a  special  liquid  process;  and  the 
possibility  of  printing  a  few  copies  of  each  issue 
on  a  paper  of  specially  good  quality.  All 
methods  are  costly  and  the  preservation  problem 
demands  continued  research.  Frank  E.  Chase 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  closed  the  eve¬ 
ning’s  program  with  a  descriptive  summary  of 
the  newspaper  collections  in  and  around  Boston 
— the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  being  close  rivals 
in  their  collections  of  colonial  issues. 

At  the  close  of  the  talks  the  Association  ad¬ 
journed  en  masse  under  Mr.  Alcott’s  leadership 
to  the  Globe  Building.  The  Library  was  visited 
first  to  see  the  carefully  indexed  clipping  files. 
Then  a  tour  of  the  editorial  offices,  press  rooms, 
etc.,  brought  out  very  vividly  the  close  relation 
between  the  newspaper  librarian  and  the  actual 
newspaper. 

Ruth  M.  Lane,  Secretary. 
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NEW  YORK  SPECIAL  LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 

THE  opening  meeting  of  the  New  York  Spe¬ 
cial  Libraries  Association  was  held  on  Octo¬ 
ber  16th,  at  the  Allerton  Hotel,  130  East  57th 
Street,  where  well  over  a  hundred  members 
dined  together. 

The  speakers  were  Edward  H.  Redstone,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  State  Librarian  and  president  of  the 
National  Special  Libraries  Association,  and  John 
Adams  Lowe,  assistant  librarian  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Public  Library  and  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  Association. 

The  Association  will  meet  for  dinner  thruout 
the  season  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

L.  Elsa  Loeber, 

Secretary. 

SPECIAL  LIBRARIES  COUNCIL  OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

THE  opening  meeting  of  the  season  was  held 
on  Friday,  October  5,  1923,  in  the  library  of 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Deborah  Morris,  chairman,  outlined 
the  work  of  the  Council  for  the  coming  year, 
emphasizing  particularly  the  continuation  and 
perfection  of  the  local  periodical  index,  which 
already  has  been  much  used;  an  increased  mem¬ 
bership;  and  a  concerted  effort  to  assist  in  the 
closest  co-operation  among  library  associations. 
A  reception  followed. 

Helen  M.  Rankin,  Secretary. 

CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

HE  first  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Library 
Club  for  the  year  1923-24  was  held  on 
October  eleventh  in  the  Ryerson  Library  of  the 
Art  Institute.  The  President,  Edward  A.  Henry, 
outlined  briefly  plans  for  the  coming  year,  after 
which  Professor  Robert  E.  Park  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  gave  a  very  interesting  and  com¬ 
prehensive  talk  on  “the  foreign  language  news¬ 
paper  in  this  country,”  touching  on  the  policies, 
aims  and  scope  of  the  different  papers. 

M.  Lillian  Ryan,  Secretary. 

IOWA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
HE  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
Library  Association  was  held  at  Fort  Dodge, 
at  the  Wahkonsa  Hotel,  October  9th  to  11th, 
with  an  attendance  of  167. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  G.  V. 
Findlay,  mayor  of  Fort  Dodge  and  president  of 
the  Fort  Dodge  Library  Board.  The  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Iowa  Library  Commission, 
which  is  required  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Iowa  Library  Association  at  the  first  session, 
was  in  this  case  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  ten 
years  since  the  present  secretary  assumed  the 
office.  It  showed  an  increase  from  111  to  139 


public  libraries  and  from  eighty-three  to  one 
hundred  Carnegie  buildings  in  the  state.  Many 
items  of  gain  were  reported  which  cannot  be 
given  in  figures.  Certification  was  one  of  the 
forward  steps  taken  by  the  Association  during 
the  decade.  The  announcement  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Julia  Stockett  as  supervising  librarian 
of  the  State  Institutions  of  Iowa  was  a  matter 
of  much  gratification,  as  the  position  had  been 
vacant  four  years.  Miss  Robinson’s  report  was 
followed  by  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle’s  “European 
Impressions.” 

The  program  of  the  Tuesday  evening  meet¬ 
ing  was  in  charge  of  the  Fort  Dodge  Library 
Board,  and  included  besides  music  and  an  ad¬ 
dress,  a  social  hour  at  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Charles  H.  Brown, 
librarian  of  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames, 
spoke  inspiringly  on  “The  Future  of  Lirarian- 
ship — a  Trade  or  a  Profession.”  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  morning  was  devoted  to  books,  libra¬ 
rians  reporting  on  the  names  of  five  books  of 
non-fiction  much  in  demand  in  their  libraries 
during  the  year.  The  books  receiving  the  larg¬ 
est  vote  were  Papini’s  “Life  of  Christ,”  Robin¬ 
son’s  “Mind  in  the  Making,”  Wells’  “Outline 
of  History,”  Bok’s  “Americanization  of  Edward 
Bok”  and  Post’s  “Book  of  Etiquette.”  This  was 
followed  by  a  “Book  Conversation,”  conducted 
by  Lydia  Barrette,  librarian  of  the  Mason  City 
Public  Library,  and  Callie  Wieder,  librarian  of 
the  Marshaltown  Public  Library,  and  consisting 
of  a  playlet  representing  the  opening  of  a  “Novel 
Book  Shop.”  A  conversation  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  proprietor  and  the  new  partner,  who 
was  entering  at  a  salary  of  $5,000.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  conversation  was  the  titles  of  the 
books  which  should  be  included  in  the  stock 
and  the  number  which  should  be  ordered  in 
anticipation  of  library  orders.  Mail  was 
brought  in  writh  letters  from  various  librarians 
of  the  state  giving  their  opinions  of  certain 
books.  This  stunt  was  very  cleverly  done,  and 
the  departure  from  the  conventional  book  talk 
was  appreciated. 

In  the  afternoon  Veda  Taylor,  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  gave  a  talk  on  children’s  books.  This 
was  followed  by  round  tables  for  trustees;  for 
large,  medium,  small  and  hi<ih  school  libraries: 
and  college  and  reference  librarians.  The  Trus- 
•  tees’  Round  Table  was  led  by  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Spaulding,  of  Grinnell.  About  twenty  trustees 
were  in  attendance.  In  the  evening  Henry 
Seidel  Canby,  editor  of  the  Literary  Review  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  gave  a  verv  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable  address  on  “What  is  Ameri¬ 
can  in  American  Literature?” 

On  the  following  morning  Gratia  A.  Country¬ 
man,  librarian  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Li- 
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brary,  gave  an  address  on  county  libraries,  which 
was  exceedingly  helpful  because  practical  and 
did  much  for  county  library  interest  in  Iowa. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Callie  Wieder,  librarian,  Marshalltown;  vice- 
presidents,  R.  S.  Galer,  trustee,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
and  Isabella  Hopper,  librarian,  Ft.  Dodge;  sec¬ 
retary,  Elizabeth  Walpole,  librarian,  Storm 
Lake;  treasurer,  Gertrude  I.  Sheridan,  librarian, 
Algona. 

MINNESOTA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

THE  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Library  Association  was  held  in  Fari¬ 
bault,  September  3-5,  1923,  Frank  K.  Walter  pre¬ 
siding.  The  total  registration  was  87.  At  the 
opening  session  Rev.  Dr.  F.  F.  Kramer,  chairman 
of  the  local  committee,  gave  a  few  words  of  wel¬ 
come  to  the  guests,  which  was  followed  by  an 
interesting  talk  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Loyhed  on  Alex¬ 
ander  Faribault  and  the  early  history  of  the 
city. 

The  committee  on  certification  reported  that  it 
has  been  inactive  during  the  past  year,  awaiting 
action  by  the  committees  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Mr. 
Walter,  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on 
National  Certification  and  Training,  reported 
that  the  Institute  for  Government  Research  had 
offered  to  make  a  study  of  the  question  of  li¬ 
brary  service  and  their  service  had  been  accepted 
by  the  A.  L.  A.  In  commenting  on  Dr.  William¬ 
son’s  report  he  said  that  it  was  significant  that 
all  his  conclusions  were  based  on  the  principle 
of  certification. 

The  committee  on  publicity,  reporting  a  year 
of  comparative  inaction,  suggested  that  as  a 
compromise  between  the  two  extremes  of  a  small 
central  committee  responsible  for  the  entire  pub¬ 
licity  program  of  the  association,  and  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  that  responsibility  among  all  the  libra¬ 
rians  of  the  state,  the  committee  might  be  en¬ 
larged  to  consist  of  a  member  from  each  of  sev¬ 
eral  districts,  each  member  to  be  responsible  for 
and  to  initiate  a  program  of  systematic  publicity 
in  that  district,  using  the  local  librarian  as  the 
channel  thru  which  publicity  matter  could  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  local  press.  Accepted. 

The  theme  for  the  afternoon  “The  Library  in 
County  and  Rural  Work,”  was  especially  inter¬ 
esting.  Maud  Van  Buren  talked  on  what  country 
schools  want  from  the  library. 

To  a  discussion  of  books  Professor  G.  S.  Pet- 
terson  contributed  a  review  of  some  books  on 
history  and  sociology,  Miss  Rugg,  an  annotated 
list  of  recent  books  on  applied  science.  Miss 
Holmes  of  Winona  a  paper  on  children’s  books, 
and  Miss  Davidson  one  on  works  in  general 
literature.  She  said  that  her  experience  showed 
that  rural  schools  were  interested  in  getting 
reading  matter  in  about  the  same  wav  that  citv 


schools  were.  She  told  of  having  a  number  of 
stations  in  the  county,  but  owing  to  a  lack  of 
county  funds  these  stations  had  been  discon¬ 
tinued,  until  necessary  financial  support  could 
be  secured. 

Mr.  Peik  in  his  talk  on  what  the  city  schools 
need  from  the  library  gave  a  number  of  points 
in  favor  of  the  plan  of  close  inter-relation  be¬ 
tween  school  and  library,  where  the  school  li¬ 
brary  is  a  branch  of  the  public  library  and 
where  a  professionally  trained  school  librarian 
is  employed.  He  says  it  is  the  ideal  arrange¬ 
ment  in  a  small  city  and  in  Faribault  it  has 
nearly  doubled  the  use  of  the  city  library  by 
the  city  children  in  one  year.  Advantages  are: 
direct  contact  with  every  child  in  the  school; 
no  duplication  or  overlapping  of  effort,  person¬ 
nel  and  expense;  the  possibility  of  a  better 
trained  librarian  in  both  institutions. 

Miss  Radford’s  paper  on  “Koochiching  Coun¬ 
ty’s  School  Library  Plan”  told  of  the  unor¬ 
ganized  school  district  No.  1,  consisting  of 
thirty-six  schools  which  has  made  a  contract 
with  the  Public  Library  of  International  Falls. 
The  work  here  is  carried  out  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  where  there  is  a  contract  between  public 
libraries  and  city  schools.  International  Falls 
has  used  this  plan  for  four  years,  with  its  city 
schools,  which  includes  five  towns.  This  has 
worked  successfully  and  the  new  contract  will 
give  these  thirty-six  schools,  10,000  volumes  to 
draw  from,  instead  of  each  school  having  from 
25  to  200.  The  supervisors  carry  boxes  back 
and  forth  when  possible,  otherwise  money  which 
the  county  commissioners  appronriated  for 
freight  is  used.  Adults  get  library  service  also, 
and  next  summer  collections  may  be  in  the 
school  houses  during  the  entire  summer. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Stockton,  of  Faribault,  represent¬ 
ing  the  League  of  Women  Voters  spoke  on  books 
in  civic  education.  She  said  that  there  was  no 
contact  so  important  as  that  with  the  public 
library,  and  that  it  was_^  coming  into  its  own, 
especially  in  teaching  right  political  thinking, 
for  at  present  there  is  little  of  such  thinking, 
and  the  library  is  the  best  agency  to  help  poli¬ 
tical  thinking  to  have  a  higher  origin  than  the 
newspapers. 

F.  E.  Balmer,  county  agent  leader  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  in  his  Daper  on  what  the  public  library 
may  do  for  its  country  readers  gave  the  results 
of  a  questionnaire  which  he  sent  out  to  those 
who  are  in  close  touch  with  farm  life.  The 
paper  is  a  valuable  first-hand  study  and  con¬ 
tains  worth  while  criticisms  and  suggestions. 
All  the  problems  he  enumerates  could  be  satis¬ 
factorily  solved  by  the  establishment  of  county 
libraries. 

The  bancruet  on  Tuesday  evening  and  talks 
which  followed  were  very  enjoyable.  Dr. 
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Kramer  presided,  giving  a  humorous  account  of 
the  natural  history  of  librarians.  Hon.  Thomas 
S.  Buckham,  president  of  the  Faribault  library 
board  for  over  thirty  years,  responded  briefly. 

In  his  speech  on  “‘The  Library  and  the  Com¬ 
munity,”  Dr.  Nuba  M.  Fletcher  said  that  the 
library  has  the  same  function  as  any  other  edu¬ 
cational  factor  in  the  community  and  that  is, 
to  translate  past  experiences  into  action.  If  we 
would  read  what  has  been  written  on  economics, 
military  and  educational  history  we  could  see 
the  fallacy  of  placing  a  person  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  experience  of  the  past  is  a  heritage 
and  the  teacher,  preacher  and  librarian  should 
not  only  he  keepers  of  this  light,  but  propagan¬ 
dists  to  point  out  the  good. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Vernon  said  that  “The  New  Interest 
in  Biography,”  is  due  to  the  connection  between 
books  and  life.  Another  reason  for  interest  in 
biography  is  that  it  affords  a  refuge  for  the 
human  soul  in  a  time  when  science  belittles  the 
individual.  A  third  reason  is  the  great  number 
of  recent  biographies,  while  from  Plutarch  to 
a  few  years  ago  only  a  few  had  been  written. 

Miss  Harriet  Wood  read  the  report  of  the 
education  committee.  The  three  phases  of  work 
especially  considered  were:  recruiting  for  libra- 
rianship;  library  training;  and  instruction  in  the 
use  of  books  and  libraries.  For  the  first  time  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Mr.  Walter  and 
Miss  Firkins  gave  courses  on  the  use  of  the 
library  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  new  high  school  courses  in  Eng¬ 
lish  stimulated  library  instruction  in  schools  and 
the  new  elementary  course  soon  to  be  sent  out 
will  undoubtedly  increase  such  training  in  the 
grades.  A  course  for  Normal  Training  Depart¬ 
ments  was  introduced  and  a  thoro  course  given 
at  the  Moorhead  Teachers’  College.  A  number 
of  vocational  library  courses  have  been  given 
to  small  groups  in  high  schools  and  these  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  acting  as  student  assistants. 
Owatonna,  Mankato,  and  Montevideo  are  types 
of  such  training.  Ten  library  institutes  were 
held  by  the  Department  of  Education  last  fall, 
attended  by  librarians  and  Normal  Training 
teachers.  The  library  instruction  begun  the 
previous  year  in  the  County  Teachers’  Institutes 
was  continued. 

Lura  Hutchinson  then  gave  the  report  of  the 
State  Document  Committee  which  is  trying  to 
make  available  to  the  people  of  the  State  the 
official  publications  difficult  to  procure  because 
of  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  librarians 
of  their  existence.  The  state  printer  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  lay  aside  a  copy  of  everything  that  goes 
thru  his  hands  for  the  State  Historical  Library. 

A  list  is  to  be  published  monthly,  or  eleven 
numbers  during  the  year,  with  the  possibility 
of  an  annual  cumulation.  Its  distribution  will 


probably  be  to  members  of  the  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety  with  a  possibility  that  small  libraries  may 
get  it  on  subscription. 

The  matter  of  a  checklist  of  back  documents 
next  arose.  Mr.  Wheel  ock  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  existence  a  list  prepared 
by  Miss  Gregory,  formerly  of  the  St.  Paul  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  covering  the  documents  of  the  state 
from  the  beginning  as  far  as  she  had  been  able  to 
locate  them.  A  coov  of  this  list  was  obtained, 
and  a  start  at  checking  it  over  with  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  collection  revealed  that  there  were  many 
gaps  in  the  list,  but  that  it  was  a  splendid  start 
in  the  right  direction.  Miss  Green  of  the  State 
Law  Library  which  has  a  fine  collection  of  doc¬ 
uments,  has  promised  her  cooperation  in  check¬ 
ing  it  for  lacking  entries.  It  should  be  checked 
up  with  other  libraries,  and  ultimately  with  the 
collections  in  the  offices  of  the  various  state  de¬ 
partments. 

Officers  elected  are:  President,  Webster  Whee- 
lock,  St.  Paul;  vice-president,  Margaret  Hick¬ 
man,  Rochester;  secretary-treasurer,  Lura  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Minneapolis. 

On  motion  by  Miss  Baldwin,  the  resolution 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  on  county  library  service  was 
unanimously  approved. 

Following  the  business  session,  the  confer¬ 
ence  broke  up  into  round  tables.  There  were 
separate  groups  of  library  trustees  and  school 
librarians. 

Following  the  adjournment  the  librarians 
were  taken  to  the  Golf  Club  for  lunch  and  thru 
the  courtesy  of  the  Civic  and  Commerce  Associa¬ 
tion  enjoyed  a  delightful  ride  about  the  city, 
stopping  to  view  the  rare  books  and  incunabula 
at  the  library  of  Seaburv  Divinity  School. 

Sophia  J.  Lammers.  Secretary. 

MONTANA  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

HE  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Montana 
State  Library  Association  took  place  at 
Bozeman,  October  1-3,  with  Mrs.  Laura  Zook,  of 
Miles  City,  presiding.  There  was  a  representa¬ 
tive  attendance  and  an  interesting  program  well 
rendered. 

Each  librarian  responded  at  roll  call  with  a 
report  of  the  year’s  best  work  in  her  library, 
these  reports  showing  an  increase  in  interest  and 
activity  during  the  year.  Miss  Fernald  and 
others  reported  success  in  recruiting  for  library 
work.  Miss  Forrest  gave  a  short  report  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  convention. 

The  second  session  was  a  joint  meeting  with 
the  Womans  Club  of  Bozeman,  at  the  special 
lequest  of  the  club,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss¬ 
ing  the  ways  and  means  of  securing  a  county 
library,  this  being  the  goal  of  the  Woman’s 
Clubs  of  Gallatin  County.  Miss  Buckhous,  of 
the  Montana  State  University  Library  at  Mis- 
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“This  new  story  zvill  add  materially  to  the  grout¬ 
ing  fame  of  Rupert  Holland  as  a  writer 
of  mystery  yarns ” 

CROOKED  LANES 

by  Rupert  Sargent  Holland 

Author  of  “The  Panelled  Room,”  “House  of 
Delusion,”  etc. 

THIRD  PRINTING  WITHIN  A  WEEK  OF 
PUBLICATION 

John  Caradine,  a  celebrated  Amazonian  ex¬ 
plorer,  is  found  shot  to  death  on  his  study 
floor.  While  the  authorities  are  struggling  with 
the  mystery,  there  walks  on  the  scene  a  most 
refreshing  and  unusual  type  of  detective  who 
studies  people  and  clues  to  such  good  effect 
that  a  most  remarkable  criminal  conspiracy  is 
revealed.  Jacket  in  color.  Price,  $2.00 

JANE  LENDS  A  HAND 

by  Shirley  Watkins 

A  fourteen-year-old  girl  inherits  a  famous 
bakery  in  the  South  and  keeps  up  its  traditions. 
Miss  Watkins  puts  refreshingly  real  girls  in 
her  stories,  and  there  is  great  humor  in  her 
pictures  of  American  family  life.  Colored  jacket 
and  illustrations  by  Helen  Mason  Grose.  $i-75 

A  NEW  GIFT  EDITION 

1000  Poems  for  Children 

“By  all  odds  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in 
the  market.  Carefully  chosen,  well  printed,  and 
copiously  indexed,  it  is  a  mine  of  joy  for  every 
child. — Elise  R.  Noyes  in  The  Stamford  Ad¬ 
vocate. 

This  famous  collection,  originally  edited  by 
Roger  Ingpen,  now  includes  additional  poems 
by  Stevenson,  Riley,  Field  and  Bunner,  and 
they  are  grouped  according  to  subject  and 
age  interest.  Jacket,  inlay,  lining  paper,  title 
page  and  8  colored  illustrations  by  Ethel  Frank¬ 
lin  Betts.  $3-5° 


George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Publishers 

1628  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 


ABINGDON 


The  Chosen  Few 

THE  Abingdon  Press  offers  the  discrimi¬ 
nating  reader  a  few  carefully  selected 
books  on  present-day  problems.  These  books 
have  been  written  with  a  purpose,  by  authors 
who  have  a  real  story  to  tell  or  message  to 
convey,  and  who  write  in  an  interesting  and 
convincing  manner.  You  may  buy  them  as¬ 
sured  that  they  are  more  than  worth  while. 

THE  SOCIAL  MESSAGE  OF  JESUS 
By  John  H.  Montgomery 

“This  text-book  invites  discussion,  research,  study  and  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  various  phases  of  the  modern  social 
question  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  teaching  and  example  of 
Jesus  Christ.” — 'I' he  Christian  Advocate. 

Price,  net,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10 

TRAINING  THE  JUNIOR  CITIZEN 

By  Nathaniel  F.  Forsyth 

This  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  frequently  expressed 
need  for  a  program  suited  to  develop  right  ideals  in  boys  and 
girls  of  preadolescent  age  and  to  carry  those  ideals  immediately 
over  into  expression  and  so  into  character. 

Two  illustrations.  Price,  net,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.65 

GETTING  INTO  YOUR  LIFE-WORK 
A  Guide  to  the  Choice  and  Pursuit  of  a  Vocation 
By  Herald  M.  Doxsee 

“Written  from  a  high  standard  of  Christian  citizenship,  it 
contains  a  wealth  of  interesting,  inspiring  and  helpful  ma¬ 
terial  concerning  the  choice  of  a  career.” — Western  Christian 
Advocate. 

Illustrated.  Price,  net,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.35 

LIVING  AT  OUR  BEST 

By  Grace  Hastings  Sharp  and  Mabel  Hill 

‘A  stimulating  course  for  young  people  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen.  Eight  lessons  are  on  health,  twelve  on  work  and 
thrift,  and  others  on  happiness,  sendee,  patriotism,  co-opera¬ 
tion.”  The  Christian  Work. 

I, iustrated.  Price,  net,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.35 

JUNIOR  METHOD  IN  THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL 

By  Marie  Cole  Powell 

“A  comprehensive  work,  dea'ing  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  Junior  child,  his  capacities  for  religious  development, 
the  materials  that  are  available  for  enrichment  and  use,  the 
best  teaching  methods,  story-telling,  worship,  activities,  de¬ 
partmental  organization,  and  the  relation  of  the  Junior  to 
the  Church.” — Epworth  Hera'd. 

Illustrated.  Price,  net,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.65 

THE  CHURCH  AT  PLAY 
A  Manual  for  Directors  of  Social  and 
Recreational  Life 
By  Norman  E.  Richardson 

“Chapters  on  the  principles  and  art  of  play  supervision,  on 
dramatic  play  in  church  and  Sunday-schools  and  on  activities 
of  various  kinds  make  the  book  a  mine  of  information  not 
only  for  church  workers,  but  for  all  community  workers  in 
the  leisure  time  field.” — The  Playground. 

Price,  net,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.65 


At  the  Better  Bookshops 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

New  York  Cincinnati 
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soula,  showed  how  this  may  be  done,  and  also 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  both  utili¬ 
tarian  and  economic  standpoints.  Ruth  Worden, 
of  the  Missoula  County  Free  Library,  then  told 
how  a  county  library  works,  showing  its  use  in 
rural  communities  and  lumber  camps. 

Dean  Hamilton,  of  the  Montana  State  College, 
spoke  on  “Historic  Spots  around  Bozeman.” 
So  far  as  is  known,  Lewis  and  Clark  led  by  the 
Indian  girl,  Sacajawea,  were  the  first  white  men 
to  enter  the  Gallatin  valley.  These  were  fol- 
owed  by  other  explorers,  including  John  Boze¬ 
man,  for  whom  the  city  of  Bozeman  is  named. 
Dean  Hamilton  particularly  emphasized  the 
duty  of  all  librarians  of  securing  and  preserv¬ 
ing  all  facts  of  historical  interest  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  “The  History  of  Montana,”  he  said, 
“is  as  important  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  California.” 

The  book  symposium,  led  by  Miss  Powell,  of 
Missoula,  who  spoke  on  reference  books,  in¬ 
cluded  also  “What  the  Library  has  to  Offer  the 


Business  Man”  by  Florence  Lewis,  of  Living¬ 
ston;  “Reliable  Book  Reviews,”  by  Elizabeth 
Forrest,  of  the  Montana  State  College;  “Best 
Books  of  the  Year,”  by  Josephine  Haley,  of 
Helena;  and  a  description  of  the  new  State 
University  Library  at  Missoula  by  Gertrude 
Buckhous.  Each  topic  received  a  fair  share  of 
animated  discussion. 

The  round  table,  conducted  by  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Garber,  jr.,  of  Billings,  included  the  following 
subjects:  “Exhibits  and  Museums,”  by  Mrs. 
Garber;  “Inventory,”  by  Clara  Main,  of  Lewis- 
town;  “Short  Cuts  and  Simplified  Routine,”  by 
Lillian  Free,  of  Dillon;  and  “Free  Material,” 
by  Louise  M.  Fernald,  of  Great  ^alls. 

The  hospitality  of  Bozeman  was  shown  by 
many  delightful  functions. 

Officers  elected  were:  Elizabeth  Powell,  Mis¬ 
soula,  president;  Geneva  Cook,  Bozeman,  vice- 
president;  Clara  M.  Main,  Lewistown,  secretary; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Benson,  Havre,  treasurer. 

Clara  M.  Main,  Secretary 


IN  THE  LIBRARY  WORLD 


NEW  YORK 

Syracuse.  The  Library  School  opened  on 
September  20th  with  a  registration  of  65,  of 
which  32  were  new  students,  a  gratifying  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year’s  registration.  This  year 
an  innovation  was  made  in  the  manner  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  use  of  the  library  to  the  classes  in 
English.  Miss  Robbins  of  the  school  faculty 
gave  a  lecture  to  the  instructors  in  Freshman 
English,  who  in  turn  passed  this  on  to  their 
divisions.  A  set  of  six  questions  was  then 
given  to  each  student,  involving  the  use  of  the 
material  included  in  the  lecture.  E.  G.  T. 

OHIO 

Cleveland.  More  than  one  half  the  students 
enrolled  at  Western  Reserve  Library  School  for 
1923-24  have  had  college  work,  varying  from 
one  year,  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  (fifteen),  Ph. 

B.  (one)  and  B.  S.  in  Education  (one). 

The  faculty  remains  as  last  year  except  for 
the  absence  of  Julia  M.  Whittlesey  during  the 
first  semester,  which  brings  to  the  school  Edith 

C.  Lawrence,  Vassar  A.  B.  and  a  graduate  of 
Western  Reserve  Library  School,  1909,  who  will 
give  the  course  in  classification.  Alma  Jones 
of  the  cataloging  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  is  assisting  for  part  time  in  cataloging 
revision. 

MICHIGAN 

Alma.  “The  display  for  this  week  [at  the 
Alma  (Mich.)  College  Library]  shows  Bibles 


in  various  languages.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  Alma  College  Library  owns  one  of  the  most 
complete  collection  of  Bibles  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  United  States.  This  collection, 
bound  in  a  uniform  binding  of  tooled  leather, 
was  donated  by  Mr.  John  Munro  Longyear.” — 
The  Almanian  for  October  2. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago.  The  Chicago  Public  Library  this 
summer  established  a  Readers’  Bureau  in  charge 
of  Alice  M.  Farquhar  in  the  Reference  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  central  library.  The  object  of  the 
bureau  is  “to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  a 
considerable  number  of  its  patrons  who  have 
found  the  present  methods,  necessarily  adapted 
to  ‘quantity  distribution’  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,”  and  to  establish  “more  intimate  personal 
relations  between  the  individual  and  the  vast 
and  rather  overwhelming  resources  of  a  public 
library.”  Outlines  for  the  study  of  any  desired 
cultural  subject  are  compiled  on  request  tor 
the  reader,  and  the  library  undertakes  to  supply 
the  books  prescribed  in  each  course  “in  consecu¬ 
tive  order  and  at  proper  intervals  as  needed  to 
follow  the  course  without  undue  interruption.” 
The  books  employed  are  necessarily  modern 
works  which  can  be  easily  duplicated  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Clubs  and  groups  wishing  to  engage 
jointlv  in  a  single  course  may  do  so,  and  a 
parcel  post  service  also  may  be  arranged.  For 
the  present  the  Reading  Courses  are  limited  to 
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Librarians!! 

Whether  your  library  requirements  demand 

Used  Books . at  reduced  prices 

New  Books . maximum  discounts 

Publishers’  Remainders  at  half  price 

or  less 

You  can  purchase  advantageously  from  us,  and  YOUR  BOOKS 
ARE  ALL  SENT  IN  ONE  SHIPMENT  at  our  expense.  Let  us 
send  our  bargain  lists,  and  figure  on  your  current  requirements. 

ARTHUR  R.  WOMRATH,  Inc. 

Public  Library  Department 

21  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDER  THIS  MONTH 

Every  Librarian’s  interest  in  the  purchase  of  Library  Supplies 
should  be  supreme.  We  have  sent  you  many  advertisements  regard¬ 
ing  our  Library  Supplies’  Department  and  its  equipment. 

It  is  now  your  turn  to  prove  the  effectiveness  of  our  service  by 
continuing  to  order  Pamphlets,  Record  sheets,  labels,  book  lists,  book 
pockets,  publicity  features,  and  by  all  means  our  CATALOG  CARDS 
— 3  styles,  2  weights,  rotary  cut  both  ways. 

WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDER  THIS  MONTH 
DEMOCRAT  PRINTING  COMPANY  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Winifred  F.  Tiger,  Consulting  Librarian 
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cultural  subjects,  and  science  and  technology  are 
not  included  except  as  treated  in  a  cultural  way. 

A  month  after  the  plan  was  launched  forty- 
six  students  were  enrolled  in  almost  as  many 
subjects.  Members  of  university  faculties  have 
agreed  to  act  as  “Sponsors  for  Knowledge” 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  “Sponsors” 
system  being  worked  out  by  George  Winthrop 
Lee  in  Boston,  or  to  give  help  in  compiling 
courses. 

NEBRASKA 

When  annual  conferences  of  the  Nebraska 
Library  Association  have  made  it  possible  by 
their  places  of  meeting,  the  Nebraska  Public 
Library  Commission  has  from  time  to  time  con¬ 
ducted  library  institutes.  Preceding  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  1923  meeting,  the  Commission 
held  an  institute  in  Lincoln,  October  16  and  17, 
the  object  being  to  aid  the  inexperienced  and 
untrained  librarians  of  the  small  libraries  by 
lectures  relating  to  their  every  day  problems. 

The  institute  consisted  of  three  sessions  of 
three  lectures  each.  Mr.  Wyer  gave  two  help¬ 
ful  lectures  on  reference  work  and  one  on  gov¬ 
ernment  documents,  always  a  problem  in  the 
small  library.  Mary  McQuaid  of  the  Fairbury 
Public  Library  covered  statistics  and  reports, 
and  publicity,  based  upon  her  own  successful 
efforts.  Miss  Williams  talked  on  general  prob¬ 
lems  of  administration,  relations  with  the  li¬ 
brary  board,  budget  system  of  expense,  library 
housekeeping  and  book  selection. 

The  exhibits  included  several  collections  of 
books  with  lists  for  distribution.  One  exhibit 
of  children’s  books  attracted  special  attention. 
This  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  belief  that  there 
is  urgent  need  to  stress  care  in  the  selection 
of  children’s  books.  The  exhibits  took  the  form 
of  a  house  of  undesirable  books  built  upon  the 
sand  in  contrast  to  a  house  of  desirable  books 
built  upon  firm  foundation.  Having  visualized 
this  contrast  in  the  present  day  output  of  books 
for  children,  authorized  lists  were  provided  for 
the  librarians  who  were  urged  to  use  The  Book¬ 
list.  the  Bookshelf  for  Boys  and  Girls  and  other 
excellent  lists.  Publications  of  the  A.  L.  A.  were 
on  displav  and  there  were  some  A.  L.  A.  lists 
for  distribution.  There  were  also  several  com¬ 
mercial  exhibits. 

The  institute  attendance  showed  appreciation 
of  the  effort.  In  1919,  the  registration  was  22. 
Thirty-six  librarians  from  as  manv  libraries  in 
27  counties  registered  this  year  the  total  distance 
traveled,  one  way,  being  4,276  miles. 

GUAM 

The  Island  of  Guam  is  to  have  a  public  li¬ 
brary  established  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  An 
initial  contribution  of  400  books  for  children 
has  been  collected,  the  gift  of  the  Boston  Junior 


High  Schools  and  a  private  donor  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  They  will  be  shipped  to  Capt.  Althouse, 
Governor  of  Guam,  in  the  name  of  the  American 
Junior  Red  Cross. 

Since  few  of  the  natives  of  Guam  can  react 
English  except  the  school  children,  children  s 
books  and  a  few  elemetary  technical  books  are 
the  chief  need  at  present.  The  Director  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  says:  “It  is  our  intention  to 
send  these  400  books  as  the  first  installment  to¬ 
ward  the  children’s  library  in  Guam  and  to 
follow  it  by  other  installments  until  the  library 
of  1,000  titles,  which  Capt.  Althouse  requested, 
has  been  completed.  In  the  next  installment 
we  will  endeavor  to  include  the  first  lessons 
in  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  plumbing,  electri¬ 
city,  law  and  civil  government.  .  .” 

The  appeal  first  made  by  Capt.  Althouse  to 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  in  charge  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  Service  of  the  Navy  Department,  was 
turned  over  by  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross  who  had  supplied 
books  and  funds  for  a  library  in  the  Virgin  Isl¬ 
ands.  The  American  Library  Association  has 
given  advisory  assistance  in  shaping  the  plan. 

JAPAN 

The  Japanese  Embassy  at  Washington  sends 
us  the  following  details,  received  from  the  For¬ 
eign  Office,  Tokio,  which  we  give  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  librarians  now  collecting  material  for 
Japanese  libraries  in  response  to  the  appeal 
printed  in  our  last  number. — Ed.  L.  J. 

“The  libraries  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
and  fire  are  the  libraries  of  the  Imperial  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tokio,  of  the  University  of  Nippon  and 
of  the  University  of  Meiji,  as  well  as  those  of 
several  institutions  of  professional  and  technical 
education  including  the  Higher  Technical  School 
and  the  School  of  Foreign  Languages,  the  Ohashi 
Library  and  a  score  of  small  libraries. 

“The  Librarv  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokio  alone  contained  740,000  books,  and  the 
total  number  of  books  burned  amounted  to  one 
million  and  several  hundred  thousand.  The  li¬ 
braries  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
contained  the  publications  of  the  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment  for  International  Peace  presented  to 
these  libraries.  These  collections  were  entirely 
destroyed. 

“The  Imperial  University  of  Tokio  is  de¬ 
spatching  Professor  Kenzo  Takayanagi  who  left 
Yokohama  on  the  17th  of  October  on  hoard  the 
Taivo  Maru.  :He  will  have  entire  charge  of 
collecting  books  not  onlv  for  the  Imperial  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  also  for  other  institutions.  It  is  our 
desire  that  the  books  collected  for  that  purpose 
mav  be  kept  in  a  convenient  place  until  the 
arrival  of  Professor  Takavanagi  in  Washington.” 
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AMERICAN  PORTRAITS 

Over  5000  reproductions  of  the  best 
known  portraits  of  America’s  most  famous 
men  and  women — Statesmen,  Jurists,  Scien¬ 
tists,  Authors,  Poets,  Artists,  Churchmen, 
Soldiers,  Educators,  Merchants  and  Cap¬ 
tains  of  Industry,  printed  by  the  steel  en¬ 
graving,  photogravure  and  halftone  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  revised  edition  of  the  National 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography. 

The  especial  value  of  these  portraits  lies 
in  their  originality  and  accuracy  as  like¬ 
nesses.  Many  are  copies  of  oil  paintings  in 
historical  societies,  art  galleries  and  public 
institutions  and  others  were  selected  by  the 
families  of  the  subject  as  the  best  portraits 
for  permanent  preservation. 

This  National  Historical  Portrait  Gallery, 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  is  one  of  the 
many  original  features  of  the  National 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography. 

JAMES  T,  WHITE  &  CO.,  Publishers 
70  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


it  s  economical 


use  GLUEY  Paste 

Sealed  tight  and  kept  smooth  and  velvety  in  stone 
gallon  jars,  Gluey  is  always  creamy,  pure  and 
always  ready  for  instant  use.  It  has  many  times 
more  the  adhesive  power  than  ordinary  pastes 
and  as  it  sticks  quick  and  dries  fast,  pasting  with 
Gluey  is  a  genuine  pleasure.  Thousands  of  gal¬ 
lons  of  Gluey  are  used  annually  in  Libraries  all 
over  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Public  Schools, 
Colleges  and  institutions  of  commerce. 

Please  send  10  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of  send¬ 
ing  a  big  Handy  Tube  for  you  to  try. 

The  Commercial  Paste  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Address  your  request  to  Dept.  105 


AMONG  LIBRARIANS 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used: 

A.  Library  School  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  At¬ 
lanta. 

C.  California  State  Library  School. 

C. P.  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh. 

D.  Drexel  Library  School. 

Ill.  University  of  Illinois  Library  School. 

L.A.  Library  School  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

N.Y.P.L.  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S.  New  York  State  Library  School. 

P.  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science. 

R.  Riverside  Library  School. 

S.  Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science. 

S.L.  St.  Louis  Library  School. 

Syr.  Syracuse  University  Library  School. 

U.C.  University  of  California  Course  in  Library 
Science. 

W.R.  Western  Reserve  Library  School. 

Wis.  Wisconsin  University  Library  School. 

Wash.  University  of  Washington  Library  School. 

Alfonso,  Marie  S.,  1921  Wash.,  appointed 
head  of  the  Cataloging  Department,  University 
of  Washington  Library. 

Baldwin,  Emma  V.,  formerly  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library  and  later  librarian  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va. )  Public  Library,  is  now  director 
of  the  training  class  of  the  Public  Library  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Betz,  Esther,  first  assistant  in  the  Catalog 
Department  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  returned  to  the  New  York  State  Li¬ 
brary  School  for  a  second  year’s  work.  She  is 
succeeded  by  Clara  Beetle,  of  the  Referenec 
Catalog  Division  of  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

Downey,  Mary  E.,  secretary  of  the  North 
Dakota  State  Library  Commission  resigns  No¬ 
vember  1  to  accept  the  librarianship  of  Denison 
University  at  Granville,  Ohio,  of  which  she  is 
a  graduate.  Reorganization  of  the  University 
Library  and  the  erection  of  a  new  library  build¬ 
ing  to  cost  from  $300,000  to  $400,000  are  pro¬ 
jected  for  the  near  future. 

Farr,  Mary  P.,  1895  D.,  librarian  of  the 
Southwark  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Free  Li¬ 
brary  becomes  librarian  of  the  South  Philadel¬ 
phia  School  for  Girls,  November  1. 

Grimm,  Verna  Barstad,  1915  Wash.,  is  director 
of  Files,  American  Legion,  American  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Indianapolis. 

Jeffers,  Samuel  A.,  assistant  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  died  a  few  days  ago, 
aged  53.  Dr.  Jeffers  who  was  a  hook-lover  and 
a  classical  scholar  spent  much  of  his  life  teach¬ 
ing  first  at  Center  College,  Richmond,  Ky.,  and 
for  many  years  at  Central  College,  Fayette. 


He  went  to  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1919, 
and  was  acting  librarian  during  the  absence 
overseas  of  Librarian  Henry  O.  Severance. 

Leitch,  Harriet  E.,  1910  N.  Y.  S.,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Seattle  Public  Library  as  head  of 
the  deposit  station  division  after  spending  a  year 
in  the  reference  department  of  the  Caimegie  Li¬ 
brary,  Pittsburgh.  The  following  have  been 
added  to  the  staff:  Georgiana  Mineau,  1915 
Wis.;  Miriam  Luke,  1922  C.  P.;  Helen  Hayes, 
1923  C.  P. ;  Elizabeth  U.  Manley,  1919  C.  P. ; 
Ruth  C.  Barlow,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library,  Irma  Sehoepflin,  of  the  Buffalo  Public 
Library  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Delaney,  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library. 

Pettitt,  Florence,  1920  Wash.,  is  librarian 
of  the  Public  Library,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Schenck,  Vernor  M.,  who  has  had  many 
years’  experience  in  the  retail  book  business  and 
has  been  with  the  Pilgrim  Press  as  sales  man¬ 
ager,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  H.  R.  Huntting 
Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  consulting  li¬ 
brarian,  succeeding  Anna  G.  Hall,  now  librarian 
of  the  Umatilla  County  Library,  Pendleton, 
Ore. 

Smith,  Charles  W.,  associate  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Washington  Library,  has  returned 
from  a  four  months’  book  buying  trip  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Smith  acted  as  agent  for  the  University  Li¬ 
brary  and  visited  the  principal  book  dealers  in 
England,  Scotland,  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
Italy  and  France. 

Sweet,  Myra  C.,  1920  P.,  since  graduation  a 
member  of  the  Pratt  staff,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  public  library  of  Southington. 
Conn. 

Unger,  Nell,  1918  Wash.,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  assistant  library  organizer  in  the 
state  of  New  Y ork  to  become  librarian  of  the 
new  Garfield  High  School,  Seattle. 

Additional  placements  of  the  Class  of  1923  of 
Western  Reserve  Library  School  are:  Jean  An¬ 
derson,  librarian,  Shaker  Heights  High  School, 
Cleveland;  Marv  L.  Hilton,  branch  assistant. 
Public  Library,  Des  Moines,  la.;  Edna  M.  James 
and  Ethel  Walker,  branch  assistants.  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Recent  apDointments  from  the  Lfniversity  of 
Washington  class  of  1923  have  been  made  as 
follows:  Elizabeth  Edwards,  assistant,  Public 
Library,  Marshfield,  Ore.;  Dora  Himmelsbach, 
assistant,  Oregon  Agricultural  College  Library, 
Corvallis,  Ore.;  Rosamond  McCredy,  assistant 
Public  Library,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.;  Daphne 
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/VA07  WORDS  NEW  WORDS 

THOUSANDS  ()I  THEM  SPELLED,  PRONOUNCED,  AND  DEFINED  IN 


WEBSTER’S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY— 

The  “Supreme  Authority*’  Get  the  fietft 


iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimuniimiiiitiiimmiiiimniBijniJUiiitniimiimtinHniiiTiintiniini 

HERE  ARE  A  FEW  SAMPLES: 


!»r«al  act 
Air  C«wuil 
£*tho»L& 
f  ateitia 
afciy/apli 
f  '.*%  Day 
Ped  Star 
raud  ^ujb 
paravane 


*3pJ>io 
Either,  e 

-i 

aerial  caeeatU 
junior  college 
Supreme  Council 
Czechs- Slorak 
rnyrtery  *hip 
Pikcdag 
agrimotor 


capital  *hip 
hot  purtuit 
Eiue  Crott 
me^abar 
L>evil  l»oz 
overhead 
plarnon 
sthoneen 
Federal  Land 
Bank 


/*  /At*  .> trjrthfjtjte;  of  Information  Serving  You  ? 


2700  p-a^es.  0000  illustrations.  407,000  words  and  phrases.  Gazetteer  and 

Jh  graphical  Jiictionary 

’if fixe  for  a  van-pie  pe^e  of  the  W'/rdx,  tpecjroen  of  Regular  and  India  Paper, 
hta&fc-  Pocket  map*  if  you  name  the  Library  Journal. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


BORROWERS  CARDS 
BOOK  POCKETS— DATING  SLIPS 

A  7  h'ttie  thingi  that  make  or  mar 
7  he  appastranoe  of  a  hook  in  circulation 

/n  owr  kG  pearr  o/  service  to  Libraries 
We  have  standardized  and  perfected 
Charging  system  forms  of  all  kinds 
7.  :.  V;  us  for  varnpies,  and  note  the  quality 
of  »,♦//>  ;.vA,  fegrhle  printing,  and  exact 
dimer,  tiom 

Have  you  seen  the  new  “ Durostock ” 
Horr'svjers  Card ? 


''  SYBACESE,  N.  Y 

7/or^  7 /f  Supply  House, — 
Libra* ;  Service  Institution. 
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RECENT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


General 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library-  Class-room 
libraries  for  public  schools:  listed  by  grades  with 
author,  title  and  subject  indexes.  4th  ed.  99  p. 
Sept.  1923-  25c. 

New  York  State  Library.  Best  books  of  1922; 
selected  for  a  small  library.  Albany.  52  p.  pap. 
Feb.  15,  1923.  (Bibliography  bull.  73). 

Wilson,  Martha,  comp.  Books  for  high  school  li¬ 
braries;  a  buying  list  for  small  schools.  44  p.  pap. 
Sept.  1923.  Springfield,  Mass.:  H.  R.  Huntting  Co. 

Wood,  Harriet  A.,  and  Frances  O’Connell,  comps. 
Reading  lists  of  books  for  use  in  high  school  libraries. 
Wilson  Bulletin.  Oct.  1923.  p.  101. 

SUBJECT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Accounting 

Sanders,  Thomas  H.  Problems  in  industrial  ac¬ 
counting.  Chicago:  Shaw.  Bibl.  0.  $5. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Work  and  expenditures 
of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  1921.  Bibl. 
1923. 

Alaska 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Alaska:  list 
of  pubs,  for  sale  by  Supt.  of  Documents.  22  p. 
May  1923.  ( Price  List  60,  7th  ed.) 

Animals 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Animal  in¬ 
dustry:  farm  animals,  poultry  and  dairying;  list  of 
pubs,  for  sale  by  Supt.  of  Documents.  19  p.  June 
1923.  ( Price  List I  38,  16th  ed.). 

Astronomy.  See  Climate 

Bagdad  Railway.  See  East  (Near  East) 

Banks  and  Banking.  See  Finance 
Building  Stones — Kentucky 

Richardson,  C.  H.  Building  stones  of  Kentucky:  a 
detailed  report  covering  the  examination,  analysis 
and  industrial  evaluation  of  the  principal  building 
stone  deposits  of  the  state.  Frankfort :  Kentucky 
Geological  Survey.  Bibl.  (Ser.  6,  v.  11). 

Catholic  Church.  See  Periodicals 
Christ.  See  Jesus  Christ 
Citizenship 

Hughes,  Ray  0.  A  text-book  in  citizenship ;  com¬ 
munity  civics,  economic  civics,  vocational  civics.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Allyn.  5  p.  bibl.  D.  $1.60. 

Climate 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Weather, 
astronomy  and  meteorology;  pubs,  for  sale  by  Supt. 
of  Documents.  8  p.  June  1923.  (Price  List  48, 
13th  ed.). 

Coke 

Great  Britain  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau. 
Mineral  industry  of  the  British  empire  and  foreign 
countries,  statistics.  1919-1921:  coal,  coke  and  by¬ 
products.  London:  H.  M.  Stationery  Office.  Bibl. 
4s.  6d. 

Dairying.  See  Animals 
Drama 

Wise,  Claude  M.  Dramatics  for  school  and  com¬ 
munity.  Stewart  Kidd  47  p.  bibl.  0.  $3. 

See  also  Puppets 
East  (Near  East) 

Earle,  E.  M.  Turkey,  the  great  powers,  and  the 
Bagdad  railway:  a  study  in  imperialism.  Macmillan. 
Bibl.  $2.25. 

Education 

Wright,  E.  A.,  comp.  List  of  bulletins  of  the 


Bureau  of  Education,  1906-1922,  with  index  by  author, 
title,  and  subject.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  52  p. 
(Bull.  1923,  no.  35). 

Europe — History 

Turner,  Edward  R.  Europe  1450-1789.  Double¬ 
day.  Bibl.  0.  $3-50. 

Williamson,  H.  L.  From  despotism  to  democracy; 
a  history  of  modem  Europe,  1789-1923.  London: 
Pitman.  Bibl.  3s.  6d. 

Finance 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Finance; 
banking,  postal  savings,  coinage,  liberty  loans;  list 
of  pubs,  for  sale  by  Supt.  of  Documents.  14  p.  May 
1923.  ( Price  List  28,  10th  ed.) 

Home  Economics 

Andrews,  B.  R.  Economics  of  the  household:  ad¬ 
ministration  and  finance.  Macmillan.  Bibl.  $2.50. 
Hospital  Libraries 

Jones,  Edith  K.,  ed.  The  hospital  library.  A.L.A. 
4  p.  bibl.  D.  $2.25. 

Indians 

U-  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Indians,  in¬ 
cluding  U.  S.  government  pubs,  pertaining  to  mounds 
and  antiquities;  pubs,  for  sale  by  Supt.  of  Documents. 
16  p.  June  1923.  (Price  List  24,  7th  ed.) 

Insurance,  Life 

Hoffman,  F.  L.  Life  insurance  progress,  methods 
and  results.  125  William  st.,  New  York :  Spectator 
Co.  Bibl.  $2. 

Jesus  Christ 

Berguer.  Georges.  Some  aspects  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  from  the  psychological  and  psycho-analytic 
point  of  view.  Harcourt.  8  p.  bibl.  0.  $3.50. 
Kentucky.  See  Building  Stones — Kentucky 
Legislation 

Williams,  Ivy.  Sources  of  law  in  the  Swiss  civil 
code.  Oxford.  Bibl.  7s.  6d. 

Libraries,  Hospital.  See  Hospital  Libraries 
Libraries,  School.  See  School  Libraries 
Library  Science 

Brown,  Zaidee.  comp.  Reading  list  on  loan  work. 
Wilson  Bulletin.  Oct.  1923.  p.  102-104. 

Literature.  See  under  General,  above 
Loan  Work.  See  Library  Science 
Marketing  of  Farm  Produce.  See  Potatoes 
Music — History 

Landormy,  Paul.  A  history  of  music;  tr.,  with  a 
supplementary  chapter  on  American  music,  by  Fred¬ 
erick  H-  Martens.  Scribner.'  5  p.  bibl.  D.  $2.50. 
Meteorolocy.  See  Climate 
Near  East.  See  East  (Near  East). 

Newspapers.  See  Periodicals 
Dvid.  See  Virgil 
Periodicals 

Meier,  Joseph  H.,  comp.  The  Catholic  press  direc¬ 
tory  for  1923;  a  complete  list  of  Catholic  papers  and 
periodicals  pub.  in  the  U.  S.  64  West  Randolph  st., 
.  Chicago:  Author.  104  p.  S.  bds.  $1. 

Potatoes 

Sherman.  W.  A.,  and  others.  Marketing  main-crop 
notatoes.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Bibi.  (Farmers’ 
bull.  no.  1317)  - 

Puppets 

Anderson,  Madae.  The  heroes  of  the  puppet  stage. 
Harcourt.  7  p.  bibl.  O.  $4. 

Poultry.  See  Animals 
Salesmanship 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  articles  on  topics  of  timely 
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POWNER’S  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

FROM  ONE  SOURCE 

Orders  are  filled  quickly,  intelligently,  and  accurately ;  back-orders  and  out  of 
print  books  are  carefully  followed  up;  completeness  and  exactness  of  service  are  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Being  an  American  house  handling  library  business  that  has  its  own  foreign 
offices  we  can  supply  French,  Italian  or  German  books  as  easily  as  American,  duty  free. 

Inquire  for  our  special  lists.  Correspondence  invited.  The  vast  stock 
of  our  many  stores  is  at  your  disposal. 

POWNER’S  LIBRARY  department 

177  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

Stores  in  Cleveland ,  Detroit,  and  Los  Angeles 

The  Charles  T.  Powner  Co. 

“The  House  of  a  Million  Books.” 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


Brighten  your  library  shelves! 

It’s  no  longer  necessary  for  the  librarian  to  use  or 
specify  the  darker  shades  only  of  Buckram  for 
library  book  bindings. 

You  may  now  select  the  brighter,  the 
more  cheerful  and  attractive  colors. 

Then,  tell  your  binder  or  your  bindery 
foreman  to  treat  the  finished  volumes  to 
a  generous  coat  of  BARCO  LIQUID 
FINISH. 


This  renders  the  covers  waterproof,  scratch-proof,  fingei-mqrk  and  soot  pi  oof.  Order  a 
half-pint  and  prove  it  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

Norwood,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK— 62  West  14th  Street. 

ST.  LOUIS— 221  Olive  Street. 


The  Holliston  Mills,  Inc. 


BOSTON — 531  Atlantic  Avenue. 
CHICAGO  — 633  Plymouth  Court. 
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interest  to  sales  executives.  8  p.  185  Madison  ave., 
New  York:  Printers'  Ink •  (Reprint  from  Sept.  27, 
1923,  issue). 

School  Libraries.  See  under  General,  above 
Sunday  Schools 

Maus,  Cynthia  P.  Youth  and  the  church;  a  manual 
for  teachers  and  leaders  of  intermediates,  seniors  and 
young  people;  rev.  and  enl.  ed.  Cincinnati:  Standard 
Pub.  Co.  3  p.  bibl.  D.  $1.25. 

Tanning 

Frey,  R.  W.,  and  F.  P.  Veitch.  Home  tanning  of 
leather  and  small  fur  skins.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Bibl.  (Farmers’  bull.  no.  1334). 

Technical  Literature 

Hendy,  Donald,  comp.  Technical  books  of  1922;  a 
selection.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Pratt  Institute  Library. 
27  p.  S.  pap.  apply. 

Theater.  See  Drama;  Puppets 
Tin 

Great  Britain  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau. 
Mineral  industry  of  the  British  empire  and  foreign 
countries,  statistics,  1919-1921:  tin.  London:  H.  M. 
Stationery  Office.  Bibl.  Is.  6d. 

United  States — Antiquities-  See  Indians 
United  States — History 

Butler,  N.  M.  Building  the  American  nation:  an 
essay  of  interpretation.  Scribner.  Bibl.  $2.50. 
Virgil 

Vergilius  Maro,  Publius.  Aeneid  of  Vergil,  Bks.  1-6; 
with  selections  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid. 
Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman.  4  p.  bibl.  D.  $1.60. 
(Lake  classical  ser.). 

Weather.  See  Climate 


LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 


No  charge  is  made  for  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this 
department. 

Answers  should  be  addressed  to  the  advertiser,  not 
to  the  editor  of  the  Library  Journal. 

Those  announcing  positions  open  will  save  unneces¬ 
sary  correspondence  by  making  a  statement  of  their 
requirements  regarding  the  education,  sex,  approximate 
age,  health,  etc.,  of  candidates  for  these  positions. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

University  business  school  and  library  school  graduate 
with  three  years’  experience  in  financial  libraries  desires 
position  preferably  in  reference  department.  A.  B.  19. 

Librarian  wishes  a  position  as  assistant  librarian  in 
an  eastern  state.  Experience  in  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary  and  as  school  librarian.  K.  P.  19. 

Trained  librarian  with  ten  years’  experience  in  refer¬ 
ence  and  normal  school  library  administration  would 
like  position,  preferably  in  the  Middle  West.  S.  W. 
19. 

Young  woman  college  and  library  school  graduate,  de¬ 
sires  change  for  January  1st,  or  September.  Experi¬ 
ence:  Public  library  and  high  school  library  work,  and 
teaching.  Present  salary  $2100.  Would  consider  normal, 
high  school,  or  college  position,  in  Eastern  or  Middle 
West  section.  F.  A.  19. 

POSITIONS  OFFERED 

Wanted,  trained  and  experienced  children’s  librarian 
as  head  of  children’s  department.  Salary  $1800.  Ad¬ 
dress  Julia  Ideson,  Houston  Public  Library,  Houston, 
Texas. 


The  Jacksonville  Public  Library  needs  a  children’s 
librarian  to  take  charge  of  its  department.  The  work 
includes  school  service.  Salary  $1500.  Apply  to  Jos. 
F.  Marron,  Public  Library,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Wanted,  a  trained  librarian  to  take  charge  of  the 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Free  Library.  Five  thousand  volumes. 
One  assistant.  Salary  $1500  to  start.  Address  Daniel 
L.  Evans,  president. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces 
an  open  competitive  examination  for  library  assistant 
and  library  aid,  to*  be  held  thruout  the  country  on  De¬ 
cember  12  and  13,  respectively.  The  examinations  are  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  Departmental  Service,  at  entrance 
salaries  ranging  from  $900  to  $1,400  a  year,  plus  the 
increase  of  $20  a  month  granted  by  Congress,  and 
vacancies  in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifications. 

Applicants  for  library  assistant  must  have  graduated 
from  a  four  years’  high-school  course ;  and,  in  addition, 
have  had  two  years’  training  in  a  college  of  recognized 
standing,  and  one  year’s  training  in  a  recognized  library 
school,  or  at  least  two  years’  experience  in  a  library 
using  modem  methods. 

Applicants  for  library  aid  must  have  completed  at 
least  two  years  of  a  standard  high-school  course,  and 
in  lieu  of  the  last  two  years  of  high-school,  a  short 
course  in  library  economy,  or  at  least  one  year’s  recent 
experience  in  elementary  library  work  in  a  library 
using  modem  methods. 

Full  information  and  application  blanks  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
U.  S.  civil  service  examiners  at  the  post  office  or  custom 
house  in  any  city. 


LIBRARY  CALENDAR 


November  11-17.  Children’s  Book  Week. 

November  18-24.  American  Education  Week. 

November  20.  At  Jersey  City.  New  Jersey  Library 
Association. 

November  22-23.  At  Winston-Salem.  Headquarters  at 
the  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel.  North  Carolina  Library 
Association. 

November  26-28.  At  San  Antonio.  Headquarters  at 
St.  Anthony  Hotel.  Texas  Library  Association. 

November  27-28.  At  Richmond.  Headquarters  at  the 
State  Library.  Virginia  Library  Association. 

Dec.  31-Jan.  2.  At  Chicago.  Headquarters  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman.  Midwinter  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Council 
and  other  organizations. 


CATALOGS  RECEIVED 


Catalogue  of  the  more  important  Dutch  books  of 
recent  date.  Lange  Voorhout  9,  The  Hague:  Martinus 
Nijhoff.  158  p.,  1923. 

Catalogue  pour  la  rentree  des  classes  1923.  Livres 
et  materiel  d’enseignement.  Paris:  Cercle  de  la  Li- 
brarie.  ( Bibliographic  de  la  France,  supplement  au  no. 
36,  7  Sept.  1923). 

Nr.  12,  Liste:  I.  Erotica  et  curiosa. — II.  Orientalia. — 
III.  Nachtrag.  Liitzowplatz  1,  Berlin  W  62:  Antiquariat 
am  Liitzowplatz.  10  p. 

Retif  de  la  Bretonne;  Katalog  einer  Sammlung  seiner 
Werke.  Berlin:  Antiquariat  am  Liitzowplatz.  110  p. 
(Katalog  4) . 
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i  JOHNSTON 

Library  Magazine  Holders 

This  type  of  Cover  is  the  most  successful  and  well  known 
Magazine  Holder  for  Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries 

Strongly  and  firmly  built,  they  'withstand 
the  'wear  of  long  and  continued  usage. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of  binding.  Write  for  Catalog 


THE 

JOHNSTON 

MAGAZINE 

HOLDER 


1130  Ridge  Avenue 
Pittsburgh  •  Penna 


William  G.  Johnston  Company  3cr> 


Rebinding  with  Art  Buckram  is 
ECONOMICAL 


because  it  wears  longer 


Write  TODAY  for  samples 


Interlaken  Book- Cloth 

Cfhe  standard  since  1883 

INTERLAKEN  MILLS,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. -NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  18  THOMAS  STREET 
AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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LIBRARY 

BOOKBINDING 


Nearly  half  of  a  century  in 
experiencing  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  Libraries. 

We  qualify  in  the  Knowledge. 

“CRAFTSTYLE” 

THE  APEX  OF  BINDING  EFFICIENCY. 

Sample  binding  in  Holliston  Library 
Buckram  or  Half  Vici  leather  on 
request. 


RUZICKA 

606  N.  EUTAW  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  KNOW 


Higgins' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 


All  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the  HIG¬ 
GINS  INKS  and  ADHESIVES.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put 
up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HERNDON’S  LINCOLN 

By  WM.  HERNDON 
for  20  years  Lincoln’s  law  partner 

Unexpurgated  reprint  original  edition,  first  published 
in  1889,  but  directly  suppressed  and  destroyed.  Con¬ 
tains  facts  to  be  found  in  no  other  work. 

The  most  authentic  life  of  Lincoln  ever  issued 

“It  is  superior  to  ‘Boswell’s  Dr.  Johnson’  or  'Rousseau  s 
Own  Autobiography.’  ” — A.  D.  Huger,  Hendersonville, 
N.  C. 

“Contains  unique,  exact  and  accurate  material.” — New 
York  Times. 

3  volumes.  Price  $10.00  delivered 
The  Herndon’s  Lincoln  Publishing  Co. 
Springfield,  Illinois 


DORBON-AINE  BOOK  SHOP 

INC. 

561  MADISON  AVENUE,  at  56th,  New  York  City 
Specialize  In  FRENCH  BOOKS  of  any  kind — Old  and  New 
Catalogues  Free  on  Request 

Out-of-Prlnt  Books  found  and  delivered  In  the  minimum 
of  time,  at  Regular  French  Prices. 


(2.  Stec/iert  Go.,  GJnc. 

126  E.  28th  St.  New  York  City 

Special  Agents  for  Libraries 


FOR  SALE 

Complete  Set  of  Patent  Office  Gazettes 

By  complete,  we  mean  Gazettes  that  go  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  Patent  Office  operation.  A  very  valuable 
reference  library,  as  follows: 

1790  to  1846  -  Leather  -  6  Vol.  1872  to  1908  -  Leather  -  241  Vol. 
1847  to  1871  -  Cloth  -  60  Vol.  1909  to  1920  -  Buckram  -  147  Vol. 

The  Whitman  &  Barnes  Mfg.  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 


INTERNATIONAL  ANTI  QU  ARIA  AT 

(Menno  Hertzberger) 

Singel  364  Amsterdam  364  Singel 

LARGE  STOCKS  OF  OLD  AND  RARE  BOOKS 
Catalogues  published  regularly  and  to  be  had  on  application 
OLD  and  MODERN  BOOKS  supplied  to 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  and  INSTITUTIONS 

Just  Published - CATALOGUE  No.  19 - FINE  ARTS 


LIBRARIANS ! 

If  looking  for  positions  enroll  with  us 

and  your  application  will  receive  prompt  attention.  GOOD 
POSITIONS  in  all  branches  of  Library  work.  If  you 
need  ASSISTANTS  save  time  and  labor  by  writing  for  our 
free  aid. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIANS’  AGENCY 
Windsor,  Connecticut 


“wish  all  your  subscription  troubles  on  us” 

“FAXON  SERVICE” 

IN  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Ihe  only  agency  supplying  back  numbers. 

the  f.  w .  Faxon  co.  boston,  i 
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WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  LIBRARY  BINDING  ONLY 


WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS, 
President 


WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS  JR, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 


WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS  &  SON  CO. 

Corner  of  Chester  Ave.  and  Oraton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  Library  Binders 

All  our  work  is  under  our  own  supervision.  Our  36  years’  experience  enables  us  to  give  the 
best  workmanship,  service  and  quick  delivery  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  latest  Price  List.  Let  us  bind  two  vols.,  Fiction  Size,  as  samples  of  our  work. 

All  books  are  insured  against  loss  while  in  our  bindery. 


Have  you  seen  the  New  Improved 

H.  R.  H.  SPRING  BACK  BINDER 

Made  a  little  better  and  stronger  than  usual 
The  most  carefully  constructed  and  most  durable  of  its  type  on  tire 
market.  Fitted  with  two  specially  oil  tempered  steel  springs  giving 
a  powerful  grip  on  a  magazine  54th  inch  thick  or  a  single  sheet  of 

*  ’  Style  A,  bound  full  Holliston  Library  Buckram, 

gold  lettered  on  front,  for  magazines  up  to  10x7, 
costs  $1.10 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO..  INC. 

MYR1CK  BUILDING  _ SPRINGFIELD  MASS._ 
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Develop  the  Power 

that  is  within  you 


Get  ahead*  Books  are  free 
at  your  Public  Library 


Pictures 

speak  volumes 

Place  this  poster  outside 
the  library  in 

Shops 

Mills 

Factories 

Mines 

Night  Schools 
Trade  Schools 
Employment  Agencies 
Public  Meetings 
Community  Centres 
Street  Cars 
Railway  Stations 
Crossroads 
Market  Places 

Wherever  people  gather  or  pass 


People  do  not  lack  faith  in  the  library :  they  lack  knowledge  of 

what  the  library  has  done  for  them 

Poster  20x30  inches;  drawing  by  Harvey  Dunn;  printed  in  colors 


PRICES 


1 

copy 

$  .50 

25  copies  $ 

7.00 

3 

copies 

1.25 

100  “ 

26  00 

5 

f  ( 

1.75 

500  “ 

120.00 

10 

C  l 

3.25 

1000  “ 

230.00 

Postage  extra  on  more  than  3  copies 


American  Library  Association 

78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago 


